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CHRISTIAN CAUCASIA BETWEEN BYZANTIUM AND IRAN: 
NEW LIGHT FROM OLD SOURCES* 

By CYRIL TOUMANOFF 


1. The story of how one of the two great Caucasian nations, the Armenians, 
came to form a national Church, while the other, the Georgians, remained for 
several centuries longer within the unity of the Church Universal, is still to 
be written. Practically all that has been said on the subject stands in need 
of revision. This is due to several factors in connection with Caucasian sources. 
In the first place, these sources were for a long time unsatisfactorily evaluated. 
It is within but the last half-century or so that the correct floruit of some 
of the important Armenian historians was established — for instance that of 
Moses of Khoren: sometime between the seventh and the ninth century and 
not, as was formerly held, in the fifth — and that many other, especially 
Georgian, historical works came to be critically studied and dated. Secondly, 
many of the invaluable sources — such as the Book of Letters or the Queen 
Anne Codex of the Georgian Royal Annals — were only quite recently pub¬ 
lished and have not been made use of, even to this day, by some scholars 
dealing with Caucasian history. Finally, some Armenian historians that have 
always been known and held in esteem have not always been recognized as 
afflicted with what was once called la maladie de Froude and, consequently, 
prone, in serving the cause of national religion, to overlook some facts of 
history and to alter others. 

It is to this inadequate appraisal and even inadequate use of the sources, 
and to the consequent distortion of the historical perspective, that the need 
of restating the facts of the religious history of Caucasia is due, especially 
in the period envisaged in this paper: while it was the apple of discord between 


* Note on Terminology. 4 Caucasia' and ‘ Caucasian * are used throughout to designate 
the cis-Caucasian, and northeasternmost, region of the Mediterranean world, where the 
Armenian and Georgian nations and States flourished. This usage is called for by the his¬ 
torical individuality and unity of the region, distinct alike from Anatolia, Syria, Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and Iran, on which it borders. * Iberia * stands for Eastern Georgia, in contradis¬ 
tinction to 4 Georgia * or the whole of the Georgian lands (cf. also infra , n. 338). Then, the 
terms ‘ Byzantium * and ‘ Byzantine ’ describe the eastern survival of the Roman Empire, 
while the adjective ‘ Roman ’ is restricted to designating particularly the political aspect 
of the Empire so designated by the Byzantines themselves. Finally, ‘ Catholic 4 and ‘ Uni¬ 
versal 4 denote the supra-national and supra-political spiritual society which is in com¬ 
munion with, and centered in the See of Peter; and ‘ Catholicism,' its system of faith. 
While 4 Nestorian,' ‘ Nestorianism, 4 4 Monophysite, ’ 4 Monophysitism,' etc. are used for 
other systems of faith, the purely descriptive words 4 orthodox, 4 ‘ orthodoxy, 1 ‘ heretical, 4 
4 heresy * are avoided; and 4 Greek Orthodox 4 refers to Byzantine Christianity become, 
first, a polity-determined communion and, then, a communion composed of a number of 
nation-determined units. 
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Byzantium and Iran. To satisfy that need through a patient and fruitful 
study of neglected sources, few scholars have contributed as much as Professor 
Gerard Garitte of the University of Louvain. His discovery and critical 
edition, in 1946, of the Greek Life of St. Gregory, the Illuminator of Armenia, 
made possible at last the correct appreciation of the entire Gregorian cycle, 
including its other component, the Book of Agathangelus, and thus rehabili¬ 
tated two important sources for the early history of the Church in Armenia. 1 
Now, once again, Professor Garitte has earned the profound gratitude of all 
interested in the history of the partes Orientis by rescuing from one of the 
‘danger zones of erudition’ an historical monument of first-rate significance: 
the Narratio de rebus Armeniae. 

2. Thanks to M. Garitte’s clarification of its textual history and his dis¬ 
covery of several new MSS, his thorough analysis of its text and data, and 
his comparing it with parallel documents, the Narratio , in turn, ceased to be 
what it had too long remained— ‘un epouvantail devant lequel la plupart 
des erudits passent en tournant la tete sans remarquer la valeur du docu¬ 
ment. ’ 2 The worth of this document as one of the basic sources for the his¬ 
tory of Armenia between the fourth and the eighth century is now established 
and its evidence makes it imperative to revise our previous notions regarding 
especially the religious aspect of that history. The fate of the Narratio bears 
a resemblance to that of a much larger monument from a ne’ghboring country, 
the corpus of historical writings known as the Georgian Royal Annals. Both 
have been held in disrepute by generations of scholars because of late and 
faulty versions in which they were first published, wrong authorship ascribed 
to them, extraneous texts combined with theirs, and a geneially unsatis¬ 
factory editorship. 3 This injustice has now been in both cases repaired. 

The anonymous work compiled c. 700 which is known as the Narratio de 
rebus Armeniae or Aujyrjacg, from the first word of its title, is a brief 4 
Greek chronicle of the Armenian Church in its relations with the Church of 
the Eastern Empire during the period from the fourth century to A.D. 693. 
When, in 1648, Fr. Francois Cambefis, O.P., first published this document 
in the second volume of his Novum Auctarium , he used a faulty fifteenth- 
century MS (Cod. Paris, gr. 900). This MS contained several unrelated texts 
besides the Narratio; and some of these texts, as well as others found in 


] G6rard Garitte, Documents pour Vttude du livre d’Agathange (Studi e Testi 127; Va¬ 
tican City 1946). 

2 Gerard Garitte, La Narratio de rebus Armeniae. Edition critique et commentaire (CSCO 
132, Subsidia 4; Louvain 1952) p. v (citing Fr. Peeters). 

3 For the Georgian Annals cf. my articles ' Medieval Georgian Historical Literature 
(Vllth-XVth Centuries),' Traditio 1 (1943) 139-182; * The Oldest Manuscript of the Geor¬ 
gian Annals: the Queen Anne Codex (QA), 1479-1495,' Traditio 5 (1947) 340-344. 

4 150 short paragraphs, 390 lines, 21 pages in G(aritte, ed. cit. supra n. 2). 
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entirely different MSS, were likewise published in that volume. In so doing, 
Cambefis, moreover, joined to the text of the Narratio, without a word of 
explanation and with only its title in capitals, a wholly different and equally 
anonymous text (from the same Parisinus gr. 900) containing a Greek trans¬ 
lation from a lost Armenian list of the Katholikoi of Armenia (from St. Gre¬ 
gory to Isaac III, c. 678-705) and of the Presiding Princes of Armenia (from 
Mzhezh Gnuni, 628-635, to Smbat IV Bagratuni, 691-711). In 1781, the 
text of the Narratio was reprinted from the Cambefis edition in Vol. 14 of 
Gallandi’s Bibliotheca veterum Patrum . 5 There it was divided into twenty 
chapters with the List of the Katholikoi and the Princes figuring as Chapter 21 
of the supposedly one text. Gallandi had mistakenly attributed both the 
Narratio (with the List) and a treatise on the Jacobites (which preceded it 
in the Cambefis edition) to Philip the Solitary. The editor of the posthumous 
Vol. 14 of the Bibliotheca , while preserving Gallandi’s attribution, remarked 
that the works in question belonged rather to the pen of Demetrius of Cy- 
zicus; this, however, is true only of the treatise on the Jacobites. The next 
two editions of the Narratio (and the List) further confused the issue. Both 
are in Migne’s PG; but while in Vol. 127 (1864) the treatise on the Jacobites, 
the Narratio, and the List, reprinted from the Gallandi edition, were placed 
after the Latin text of a work of Philip the Solitary and all attributed to 
that author, we find in Vol. 132 (1864) the Narratio and the List, reprinted 
from the Cambefis edition, placed after a text attributed to an Armenian 
Katholikos Isaac and all ascribed to him. 

M. Garitte untied this Gordian knot. He went beyond the Parisinus gr. 
900, on which all the previous editions were based, and was fortunate enough 
to find in the Vatican Library several new MSS containing the Narratio. 
These MSS are: the Vat. gr. 1455, of the thirteenth century; the Vat. gr. 
1101, of the thirteenth-fourteenth century; and the Ottob . gr. 77, which is 
a seventeenth-century copy of the first-named MS. The Vaticani 1455 and 
1101 appear closely related and differ considerably from the Parisinus; upon 
collating them with the latter, all the corruptions and omissions of that MS 
(and Cambefis* own ‘emendations’) become manifest. 6 Reaching farther 
back than the ascertainable manuscript history of the text, M. Garitte threw 
light also upon its ‘prehistory. ’ He proved that the Greek text of the Nar¬ 
ratio was a translation from an original Armenian text now lost, 7 but that 
other works still extant derive from the prototype of this lost text. 8 One 
of these works is the Armenian document purporting to be a translation of 


6 Vol. 14 of the Bibliotheca appeared after the death of Andrea Gallandi (in 1780). For 
the editions of the Narratio cf. G 1-7. 

6 G 8-14, 19-25. One of the Vaticani was known to Markwart and Gelzer; G 8 n. 1. 

7 G 359-370 etc. 

8 G 370-379, 16-19, 191-192. 
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the Patriarch Photius’ letter to the Armenian Katholikos Zacharias, 9 the other 
is the ninth-century Georgian treatise of Arsenius 1, Katholikos of Iberia, 
on the religious separation of the Georgians and the Armenians. There exists, 
moreover, a somewhat abridged medieval Georgian translation of parts of 
the Greek text of the Narratio. On the basis of the new Greek MSS and the 
related Armenian and Georgian documents, while still adverting to the Pari - 
sinus, 10 M. Garitte was able to establish for the first time a critical and reliable 
text of the Narratio . 

3. This remarkable achievement is the core of the book La Narratio de 
rebus Armeniae : Edition critique et commentaire , which M. Garitte published 
in 1952 in Vol. 132 of CSCO. 11 The text occupies pp. 26-47 of the book; it 
is preceded by an extensive and important bibliography ( Abreviations , ix- 
xliv) and Histoire du texte (1-25); and it is followed by: Commentaire ( 48-356), 
Conclusions (357-400), Appendice (401-445), and the Indexes (447-479). The 
Appendice contains: the Greek List of the Katholikoi and the Princes of 
Armenia (402-405); its medieval Georgian translation (406-411 with, under¬ 
neath it, a concurrent French rendering); the Georgian extracts of the Nar¬ 
ratio (411-415 with, underneath them, a concurrent French rendering); 12 
and a commentary. The Conclusions deal with (1) the subject of the Narratio; 
(2) its immediate origin; (3) related texts (aj the Armenian ‘Letter of Photius, ’ 


9 Pace J. Laurent (L’Armenie entre Byzance et VIslam [Paris 1919] 309-316), V. Grumel 
( Les regestes des actes du patriarcat de Constantinople 1 2 [Istanbul 1936] 85), and F. Dvor- 
nik ( The Photian Schism [Cambridge 1948] 127 n. 3, 470, where the authenticity of the 
‘ Letter to Ashod, King of Armenia ’ is not questioned), Cardinal Hergenrother’s scep¬ 
ticism with regard to the ‘ Letter of Photius ' ( Photius I [Regensburg 1867] 478-504) ap¬ 
pears to be fully justified by the fact that the document depends on the Armenian source 
of the Narratio (G 370-372, 16). In the words of Garitte (374-375), ‘ desormais, les criti¬ 
ques qui croiraient pouvoir dSfendre l’authenticite de la Lettj e s’imposeraient par le fait 
m£me la charge d’expliquer un inexplicable paradoxe : le plus savant des patriarches by- 
zantins serait alle chercher dans une source armenienne des renseignements non seulement 
sur l’Eglise d’Armenie, mais meme sur l’histoire de sa propre Lglise, et y aurait puise, sur 
cette histoire qu'il connaissait mieux que personne, plusieurs donnees d'une evidente faus- 
sete ! ’ — The ‘ Letter to Zacharias ’ was published by A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus in Pra- 
voslavnyj Palestinskij Sbornik 31 (St. Petersburg 1892) 179-195, with N. Marr’s Russian 
transl. pp. 227-245. Fragments of this Letter are given in the History of Vardan (j* 1271); 
cf. J. Muyldermans, La domination arabe en Armenic (Louvain/Paris 1927) 64-68, cf. 128-138. 
Other parts of the same document are : the ‘ Letter to Asot [V, Prince of Armenia] * (210- 
213, trans. 261-264) and the Armenian replies (196-210, 214-226, trans. 246-261, 265-279). 

10 For all the defects of the Parisinus , certain of its passages, while showing a divergence 
from the Vaticani, find parallels in both the ‘ Letter of Photius ' and the work of the Ka¬ 
tholikos Arsenius I; G 24-25. 

11 Supra n. 2. 

12 The French translations are the first renderings into a West European language of 
these Georgian texts, published by T. Zordania in K'ronikebi I (Tiflis 1892) Appendix 2. 
336 - 341 . 
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b] the Georgian treatise of Arsenius, c] the Greek List of the Katholikoi, 
d] some Armenian chronicles); and (4) the date of the Narratio. Quite equal 
in importance to the text itself, as a contribution to Caucasian studies, is 
the imposing and invaluable philological and historical Commentaire which 
follows it. Practically every statement of the Narratio is analyzed and com¬ 
pared with the other available evidence, with citations from other sources 

— a highly commendable practice — immediately adduced and supplied with 
translations. 13 

It is here that the trustworthiness of this newly rehabilitated historical 
monument becomes apparent: its evidence, though occasionally at variance 
with that of the national historians of later times, is found to be fully sup¬ 
ported by such unimpeachable contemporary sources as those contained in 
the Book of Letters. 1 * This difference from national historiography is con¬ 
tinually apparent as the story narrated in our text unfolds. The anonymous 
author was one of those Armenians — more numerous perhaps than is custom¬ 
arily admitted — who, under the aegis of the Roman Empire, long adhered 
to Chalcedon 15 when their Persarmenian compatriots had made of their re¬ 
jection of that council a banner of their resistance to Byzantine interference. 
His aim is not so much to present the religious history of Armenia in general 
as to set down, in particular, the story of her separation from the rest of 
Christendom. This he achieves by reminding his compatriots of the ties of 
religious unity which originally bound Armenian to Byzantine Christianity; 
by studying the causes and the mechanism of the secession of the one from 
the other; and by tracing the history of the several, ultimately unsuccessful 
reunions between them. In so doing, he maintains a tone of rare moderation 
and serenity. 16 

4. The history of the Christian Caucasian States between the decline of 
the Ancient world and the rise of Islam is marked by one permanent factor 

— the ceaseless struggle of two world-claiming empires, Roman and Iranian. 
While the peripheral States of Pontic or Western Georgia (Colchis-Lazica) 
and Caspian Albania succumbed each to its immediate neighbor’s domination, 
Armenia and Iberia (Eastern Georgia) preserved, thanks to the equipoise 
reached by the two empires in mid-Caucasia, their cultural and political 
continuity. It is, thus, with Armenia and Iberia that the student of Caucasian 


13 In this way the greater part of the work of the Katholikos Arsenius I (published in 
2ordania’s K*ronikebi I Appendix 1.313-332) is given throughout the Commentaire , supplied 
with its first-known French translation. 

14 A collection of Armenian documents of the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, relative 
to the religious history of Armenia, ed. Girk 4 Vlt'oc*. Mate nag rut* iun naxneac* (Tiflis 1901). 

15 Cf. P. Peeters, * S. GrSgoire Tllluminateur dans le calendrier lapidaire de Naples/ 
Anal. Boll . 60 (1942) 122. 

18 G 369-370. 
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history has principally to deal. What was true in the sphere of politics, was 
equally true in the sphere of religion. The imperial struggle affected Caucasia 
not only in the form of foreign wars and as internal strife of Crown and aris¬ 
tocracy, but also manifested itself — such was the nature of the two rivals — 
in the religious policies of the Courts of Constantinople and Ctesiphon, and 
in the dogmatic and jurisdictional reactions of the Caucasian ecclesiastical 
formations. 

5. The Iranian empire, like all non-Christian communities, was by its nature 
committed to societal monism. This form of mind admits of but one society, 
of which the temporal and the spiritual are merely two aspects and in which 
the former is the moulder and the raison d’etre of the latter. The natural 
tendency of a monistic society is towards absolutism, and beyond, towards 
such exaggerations as the fusion of the spiritual and the temporal and the 
idolization of the State. Yet, in the case of Iran this totalitarian tendency 
was checked in the socio-political sphere by the institution of the feudal 
aristocracy, which de facto and, indeed, de jure delimited the powers of the 
sacred monarch. Beside his Iranian vassals, great and small, the Sassanid 
emperor was, moreover, overlord of a number of vassal kings. 17 The imperial 
constitution admitted of the existence of vassal States, as well as of vassal 
nobles, and this fact may have had a bearing upon the religious policy of 
the Sassanids with regard to their Caucasian vassals. For, although some 
of the Sassanid emperors would on occasion embark upon a policy of en¬ 
forced Mazdaizing with regard to these, others would, on the contrary, trans¬ 
late, as it were, their political overlordship into religious terms. The vas¬ 
salage of a State implies its partial absorption by an empire; so the Great 
Kings would often insist, not on a complete conformity, such as Mazdaist 
proselytism intended, but on a partial one, such as professing a creed which, 
though Christian, was different from that of the Roman Emperor and there¬ 
fore less objectionable to themselves. 

6. The Roman Empire was a more complex phenomenon. Though Chris¬ 
tianized, it never accepted the societal dualism which Christianity alone 
introduced in the world and which insists on the harmonious coexistence of 
two distinct societies, spiritual and temporal, and on the primacy and uni¬ 
versality of the former. According to this teaching, man, the raison d’etre 
of the two societies, is at once a denizen of both. Instead, the Empire had 
retained its old, Romano-Hellenistic societal monism. Its Weltanschauung 
continued after Constantine to be what it had been before: that of a monistic 
totality, of one society, whereof religion is but a part and an aspect. The 
abidance of this pagan conception in Christianity was endemic with the 
Byzantines: the vigorous survival in the partes Orientis of the political in- 

17 Cf. A. Christensen, L’lran sous les Sassanides (2nd ed. Copenhagen 1944) 15-27, 97- 
113, 136-140, 510-514. 
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stitutions of Rome and of the cultural tradition of Hellenism constituted 
the roots which gave it nurture. 18 The workings of the monistic temporal 
power (‘Caesar’) in Christian society have been described as ‘caesaropa- 
pism’; 19 our definition of this phenomenon is the tendency to determine the 
spiritual by the temporal . 20 It is, needless to say, utterly at variance with 
Christian societal dualism, which stems from the injunction of Matt. 22.21, and 
with the relative importance of the two powers as implied in the juxtaposi¬ 
tion of ‘ God ’ and ‘ Caesar. ’ Its anomaly, from the Christian point of view, 
consists, thus, in determining the higher by the lower, the greater by the less. 

It has, however, come into fashion of late to deny the existence of caesaro- 
papism in the Eastern Roman Empire. Since the phenomenon is the key 


18 For the survival of the two traditions cf., e.g., N. H. Baynes, * Eusebius and the Chris¬ 
tian Empire,’ Annuaire de Ulnstitut de philologie et d’histoire orientates 2 (Brussels 1933) 
13-18; J. B. Bury, The Constitution of the Later Roman Empire (Cambridge 1910); L. Br6- 
hier, Les institutions de TEmpire byzantin (Paris 1949) Bk. 1 esp. 1-5; E. Stein, * Introduc¬ 
tion k I’histoire et aux institutions byzantines, ’ Traditio 7 (1949-1951) 96, 97, 138-139. 
Already Hegel noted that, while, in the Roman Empire’s western half, the barbarian in¬ 
vasions helped to obliterate pagan traditions and to replace them with new, Christian, 
conceptions, the Eastern Empire retained those pagan traditions unimpaired. ‘ The By¬ 
zantine Empire (he adds) is a great example of how the Christian religion may remain ab¬ 
stract among a cultivated people, if the whole organization of the state and of the laws 
is not reconstructed in harmony with its principles’; Philosophy of History Part 3 Sec. 3 
Chap. 3 (English trans. J. Sibree; New York 1944) 337f. — For the monistic character of 
the Eastern Empire cf., e.g., the facts adduced in N. Suvorov, U^ebnik cerkovnago prava 
(5th ed. Moscow 1913) 39-44, 462-469; Brehier, esp. 53-88, 89-90, 430-442; F. Dolger and 
A. M. Schneider, Byzanz (Bern 1952) 93-98. — For Christian societal dualism cf,, e.g., 
J. Lecler, The Two Sovereignties (London 1952: transl. of L’figlise et la souverainete de l’£tat 
[Paris 1946]). It may be remarked here that, whatever the mutual infringement of the 
boundary line between the two powers in Western Christianity (ibid, 92-99, 108-113), the 
primacy and universality of the spiritual has been safeguarded by the institution of the 
Papacy. Even though a temporal ruler — be he Byzantine, Frankish, or any other — 
may indeed attempt to influence that institution, or refuse it obedience, its very existence 
makes it impossible for any temporal power to reduce the Catholic Church to a nation- 
determined or polity-determined thing. — Additional material regarding the problems 
touched upon in this note will be found in N. H. Baynes, The Hellenistic Civilization and 
East Rome (London 1946; G. H. Williams, ‘ Christology and Church-State Relations in the 
Fourth Century,’ Church History 20.3,4 (1951); H. Berkhof, Kirche und Kaiser (trans. 
from the Dutch, G. W. Locher; Zurich 1947); G. Kittel, Christus und Imperator (Stuttgart/ 
Berlin 1939) ; and in Treitinger’s book cited infra n. 28. See further H. Rommen, The State 
in Catholic IKought (St. Louis/London 1945) esp. Pt. 3; H. Rahner, Abendlandische Kir - 
chenfreiheit (Einsiedeln/Cologne 1943). 

19 Cf. e.g., A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire (Madison 1952) 148, 175, 258, 
334, 469-470. 

20 C. Toumanoff, ‘ Caesaropapism in Byzantium and Russia, ’ Theological Studies 7 
(1946) 213-215. — It should be repeated here that such phenomena as the divinization of 
the State and the fusion of the spiritual and the temporal are extreme forms of societal 
monism, rather than its essential characteristics. 
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to the problems with which this study has to deal, this negation must be 
examined here. There are two principal ways in which this negation is ex¬ 
pressed. Some postulate of caesaropapism symptoms which they believe were 
not observed in Byzantine society, and then, by burning the man of straw, 
disprove to their own satisfaction its existence. Others, on the contrary, 
overlook some very important symptoms of the phenomenon, and then pro¬ 
ceed to explain it away. In the first case, caesaropapism is rejected on several 
grounds: it is argued that the Emperor (‘Caesar,’ in the narrower sense) 
was not de jure head of the Byzantine Church; that the Patriarch, its juridical 
head, was hardly a subordinate of the Emperor, since in some legal documents 
derived from the Epanagoge he is acknowledged as a sort of diarch with 
the latter; that the Byzantine Church did not always bow to the Emperor’s 
dictates, but sometimes even imposed upon him its own. 21 We have already 
had occasion briefly to refer to this view. 22 It is not so much the juridical, 
as the factual and customary position of the Emperor in Byzantine Christi¬ 
anity that is of interest in this connection. Quite obviously, for technical 
reasons, Caesar never seriously claimed the competence of the priesthood. 23 
In this way, the duty of sanctifying was left by the Emperors exclusi¬ 
vely with the clergy — within whose power it lay even, say, to refuse the 
Sacraments to an adulterous ruler. Indeed, as the ‘New Rome’ put forward 
claims to supersede the ‘ Old ’ 24 as the center not only of the imperium, but 
consequently (according to the logic of monism, not of Christianity) also 


21 Some such argument is found, e.g., in H. GrSgoire’s chapter ‘ The Byzantine Church' 
in N. Baynes and H. Moss, Byzantium (Oxford 1948); in W. Ensslin’s chap. ‘ The Emperor 
and the Imperial Administration * (ibid. 275-276); and in Baynes' own ‘ Introduction ' to 
the same (pp. xxviii-xxix). Others would assert that ‘ the term * caesaropapism » is of 
course an anachronism after the days of the iconoclasts * (J. M. Hussey, ‘ The Byzantine 
Empire in the Eleventh Century: Some Different Interpretations, * Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society 4th series 32 [1950] 76). A variation on the same theme, on the 
basis of certain juridical details in connection with the Councils, will be found in F. Dvor- 
nik, * Emperors, Popes and General Councils, ’ Dumbarton Oaks Papers 6 (1951) 1-23. 

22 My review of Stein's Hist, du Bas-Empire, in Traditio 7.488-489. 

23 In the cases of Emperors like Theodosius II, Marcian, and Justinian, the appellations 
of legevg and clqxieqevq were used of them and may, as Ensslin argues (op. cit. 275) have 
been empty titulary survivals of the pontifex maximus. But that author's attempt (ibid. 
276) to dismiss Leo Ill's fiaodevg xai Ieqevq eijul is not convincing, since Leo's claim 
seems especially suggestive when juxtaposed with his assertion, in the Ekloge , of his God- 
given duty to feed God’s flock as comparable to the commission of St. Peter (cf. ibid. 272- 
273). Actually, however,this trend never became part of a systematic claim (cf. Br&iier, 
c Ieqevq xai fiaodevg, Memorial L. Petit [Archives de VOrient Chretien 1; 1948] 41-45); and, 
of course, as will be seen, it had no bearing, one way or another, on the more fundamental 
question of caesaropapism. 

24 The Imperial City’s ‘ neo-Roman ’ pretensions are discussed in F. Dolger, ‘ Rom in 
der Gedankenwelt der Byzantiner,' Byzanz und die europaische Staatenwelt (Ettal 1953) 
70-115 (= Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte 56 [1937] 1-42). 
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of the sacerdotium, its bishop rose in importance. It was, however, Caesar, 
heir to the monistic conception of religion as a part of the polity, who, in 
Byzantine Christianity, did arrogate to himself the specifically Papal func¬ 
tions — functions which distinguish the Pope from all the other bishops and 
priests — of supreme teacher, ruler, and center of unity. 25 This makes the 
term ‘ caesaropapism * quite apt: the determining of the spiritual by the 
temporal, de jure or de facto , inevitably tends to make Caesar Pope, and 
thus to replace St. Ambrose’s dictum by another — ubi Caesar, ibi Ecclesia. 
As for the denial of the Emperor’s juridical headship of the Byzantine Church, 
some statements of the Byzantine canonists and Emperors, especially after 
the eleventh century, easily lend support to an argument to the contrary; 
at any rate, they vitiate the diarchy implied in the Epanagoge. 26 The part of 
the argument against caesaropapism which invokes resistance to Caesar will 
be dealt with below. 

The other way of negating caesaropapism in Byzantine history presupposes 
a rather simpliste view of that history, which consistently ignores the com- 
pl x ty, polarity, and tension that characterize it. Wha is overlooked is 
the fact that Church and Empire, Christian societal dualism and pagan monism, 

25 Cf. Traditio 7.488-489 and n. 40. Accordingly, great Byzantine canonists, such as 
Theodore Balsamon and Demetrius Chomatenus, taught that Caesar was above all canons 
as well as laws and was possessed of the supreme power of jurisdiction in the Establishment 
(Balsamon, In can. 16 Carthag. PG 138.93; in can. 38 Trull. PG 137.644); that he was greater 
than the Patriarch, because he was in charge of both men's souls and bodies, the latter 
being in charge of men's souls only (idem, Meditata sive Responsa de patr. privilegiis, PG 
138.1017); that he was possessed of the magisterium , being the Supreme Doctor of the 
Church, and united in himself all the privileges of the Pontificate, save only the Holy Orders 
(Chomatenus, Resp. ad Const. Cabasilam in Leunclavius, Jus graeco-romanum 5.317); 
that, finally, he was as essential for the Christians as the Church herself (Patriarch An¬ 
thony IV to Basil I of Muscovy, in Miklosich and Muller, Acta et diplomata graeca medii 
aevi 2 [Vienna 1862] 191 a. 1394-1397). These are some official statements which may be 
taken to indicate Caesar's juridical position in the Byzantine Establishment. As for his 
factual and customary exercise, in Byzantine Christianity, ever since the conversion, of 
the Papal functions — even before the Byzantine separation from Home made them his 
de j ure — it suffices to recall, e.g., his issuing dogmatic pronouncements and his convoking 
the councils of the Church, as well as the fact (to be examined later) that the Church came 
to be conceived of by the Byzantines as an Imperial Church. To this may be added various 
Imperial declarations, from Constantius II's ‘ My will is canon law' (Athanasius, Hist. 
Arian. 33) to the words of Isaac II Angelus: * there is no difference on earth between the 
powers of God and of the Emperor. The Emperors may do all, and they may use without 
any distinction the things that are God’s along with the things that are their own, for 
they have received the sovereign power from God, and between God and them there is 
no difference' (Nicetas Choniates, Hist. [Bonn 1835] 583), and Theodore II Lascaris' treatise 
denying the Pope's right to convoke the councils and asserting the Emperor's right to 
have the last word in theological disputes (cf. J. Draseke in Byz. Zeitschr. 3 [1894] 510-513). 

26 Cf. the preceding note; M. Jugie, Le schisme byzantin (Paris 1941) 403-406, 413-416; 
Dolger, Byzanz u. die europ . Staatenwelt 142 n. 2. 
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struggled over the correlation of the spiritual and the temporal, and that 
this struggle fills the first half of the Empire’s duration. This struggle began 
long before Constantine, when it expressed itself in the Persecutions, and it 
continued unabated within the now outwardly Christianized, but inwardly 
still monistic, Roman polity of Constantine’s successors. To this surviving 
monism, numerous Christians, clergy and laity — the two Eusebii, for in¬ 
stance, and the ‘Court prelates’ — submitted from the start; but, from 
the start, the Church through her official spokesmen, Popes and Fathers — 
like St. Gelasius I and Sts. Hosius, Hilary of Poitiers, Athanasius, Basil the 
Great, Ambrose, Augustine, John Chrysostom — defended the primacy and 
independence of the spiritual against the encroachments of this paganism- 
in-Christianity. In the end, the Empire’s societal monism proved victorious: 
what had been the tendency of a faction became the general norm. But it 
took centuries of almost incessant strife — between Pope and Caesar and, 
within the Empire, reduced now to the partes Orientis , between Catholics 
and caesaropapists — before the Byzantine world was definitively de-Cathol- 
icized in its final separation from Rome. It was precisely to the still-Catholic 
faction among the Byzantines, before the de-Catholicizing of Byzantine Christi¬ 
anity was accomplished, that most of the resistance to Imperial interference 
was due. 27 

Alongside of the tendency to determine the spiritual by the temporal, 
and in close connection with it, the Eastern Empire had retained another 
— and extreme — monistic tradition: that of the divinized State. Trans¬ 
posed to Christian terms, this tradition flourished in Byzantine society in 
the doctrine that the Empire was, co-equally with the Church, a necessary 
part of the divine plan, divinely instituted, and, in fine, theophanic, and that, 
consequently, there subsisted a partnership: ovjupaodsia between Caesar and 
God; this tradition flourished also in the truly astonishing survival of the 
cult of Caesar. 28 


27 Cf. infra , Additional Note A. 

28 For the divinization of pagan Caesar cf., e.g., L. R. Taylor, The Divinity of the Roman 
Emperor (Middletown, Conn. 1931). The tradition of the divinized State reached the By¬ 
zantines in two currents — that of the Divine Monarch (through the Ptolemaic and other 
Hellenistic monarchies, from the Pharaohs and other god-kings of the ancient Near East), 
and that of the Deifying State (from the Greek city-States and Rome from the beginning 
of the Principate). Haunted by this double inheritance, the Byzantines were not content 
with a view consonant with Christian societal dualism (and found, e.g., in St. Augustine) 
of the predestined role the Empire might have played in paving the way for Christianity 
and of its position as the temporal defence of the Faith, but held instead the monistic view 
of a theophanic polity, for which cf. Br&hier, Institutions 4, 36, 431; O. Treitinger, Die 
ostromische Kaiser - und Reichsidee (Jena 1938) 44-46, 52-53, 58-59; Dolger, ' Europas Ge- 
sfaltung im Spiegel der frankisch-byzantinischen Auseinandersetzung des 9. Jahrhun- 
derts, ’ Byzanz u. die europ. Staatenwelt 291-293; ' Bulgarisches Zartum und byzantinisches 
Kaisertum,' ibid. 140-144. — For the Emperor as the Providential Man of the pagan days 
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Finally, still another Romano-Hellenistic heritage was gathered by the 
Byzantine world — the subjective conception of universality. The Hellenistic 
oixovjuevrj tended to signify less the inhabited world than the world of Hel¬ 
lenism only; likewise, the Roman Empire was conceived of as containing the 
world, as being the orbis terrarum. This is in sharp contrariety to the ob¬ 
jective universality of Christianity, the message of which is addressed to all 
men. The Catholic Church, centered in Rome, is co-extensive with the world; 
the Byzantines, on the other hand, thought of the world and the Church as 
co-extensive with their Empir e-olycov/ievr), centered at Constantinople. With 
the diminution of their realm, their subjective universe shrank, and became 
a mere fraction of Christendom. In its conjunction with caesaropapism and 
theophanism, this subjective notion of universality gave birth to the Byzantine 
conception of the Church as an Imperial, that is, Caesar-determined, Church, 
circumscribed by the Byzantine theophanic and subjective universe. 29 

This conflict of irreconcilable traditions and conceptions, this struggle be¬ 
tween the Universal Church, containing at first also the Empire, on the one 
hand, and the dwindling Empire, bent on containing its own (and thus finally 
separate) Church, on the other, must be taken into consideration in order to 
appreciate the dynamic of Byzantinism. But those who would deny caesaro¬ 
papism by explaining it away ignore the existence of Christian societal dua¬ 
lism, and present us, instead, as though with the Christian view, with the 
monistic Byzantine dream of the ov/uycovta in which Church and state are 
fused into one corpus politicum mysticum. They also ask us to accept the 
monistic non sequitur that the Christian teaching on the origin and dignity 
of secular authority and on the duty to defend religion binding the Christian 
prince (voiced throughout Christendom, not only in Byzantium) implies the 
latter’s control of the spiritual. In this ideal world of societal monism, thus 
presented to us, there is indeed no room for the anomaly and tension we call 
caesaropapism. 30 


and then a avppaotXevg with God, and for the liturgy of the Byzantine cult of Caesar cf. 
Br6hier 5-6, 53-58. In this connection, two statements will sufficiently illustrate the ac¬ 
quiescence of the caesaropapists among the Byzantine clergy in this survival of paganism. 
One is from the Deacon Agapetus* Exposition of the duties of princes, addressed to Jus¬ 
tinian, to the effect that no intermediary is necessary between Caesar and God (PG 83.1177); 
the other is from a letter of Theophylact, Archbishop of Ochrida, where the Emperor is 
called ‘ god of the world ’ (t ov ... Pacnhecog xai Oeov iyxocrjuiov; PG 126.516). — 1 In gene¬ 
ral, cf. also G. Herzog-Hauser, ‘ Kaiserkult', RE Suppl. 4 (1924) 806-853. 

29 Caesaropapism in Byzantium and Russia 225-226; Treitinger, op. cit. f 164-165 ; cf. 
Reiske on the De cerim . PG 112. 828 n. 6, 1256 n. 42 ; W. K. Medlin, Moscow and East 
Rome (Geneva 1952) 33, 42, 45 n. 3, 46 ; for the subjective universality connected with the 
title of Oecumenical Patriarch cf. Jugie, Le schisme byzantin 22-24. It was no doubt in conse¬ 
quence of this subjectivism that the word xaQofaxog implied among the Byzantines that 
which is part of any whole; Brehier, La civilisation byzantine (Paris 1950) 421. 

30 Some such view is found in, e.g., the introductory Chap. 1 of Medlin, Moscow and East 
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Both arguments, to be sure, are often used together, and both make much 
of the obligation to uphold orthodoxy imposed upon the Emperor by the un¬ 
written constitution of the Eastern Empire. 31 But it is not grasped that 
caesaropapism made orthodoxy Caesar’s thing. Whatever dogmatic position 
political reasons may have constrained an Emperor to assume, the Byzan¬ 
tine episcopate, in large numbers or in toto, hardly ever failed obediently to 
hail as orthodoxy. It was a sign of great versatility, indeed, on the part of 
that body, and its spearhead, the Court prelates, to recognize as orthodox, 
for instance, both Constantius II and Theodosius the Great, Zeno and Justin I, 
Constantine V and Irene. It was thus that more than one-third of the time 
elapsed between Constantine the Great and Photius was spent by the By¬ 
zantine Church in what it later, upon reunions with Rome (which it sought 
in obedience to Caesar’s reversals of policy), acknowledged to have been schisms 
from the Universal Church or heresies. Clearly, the voice of Caesar was re¬ 
placing for the Byzantines the voice of Peter, as the touchstone of orthodoxy. 32 
In view of this, the above unwritten constitutional provision can hardly be 
regarded as a limitation. 

7. The impact of all these pre-Christian traditions resulted, without recourse 
to formal denials of Catholic faith, in the formation, between Photius and 
Cerularius, of an Imperial Church, outside the unity of the Church Universal. 33 

Rome 17-37. Accordingly, the role of the Papacy in Byzantine history is understated and 
misunderstood in this book; cf. my review, in The Journal of Modern History 25 (1953) 
419-420. 

81 Cf., e.g., Medlin, op. cit. 17-32; Ensslin, in Byzantium 277. 

82 The Byzantine notion of orthodoxy as Caesar's thing is apparent, e.g., in the desig¬ 
nation of Melkite, i.e.,‘ Imperial,' applied to those Egyptians and Syrians who, in obedience 
to Catholic Caesar indeed, adopted the Chalcedonite (Papal!) doctrine (cf. Jugie, Le schisme 
byzantin 7). As N. H. Baynes observes, ‘ Church and State were so intimately connected 
that membership of the Orthodox Church tended inevitably to bring with it subjection 
to imperial politics, and conversely alliance with the Empire would bring with it subjection 
to the Patriarch of Constantinople ’ (Byzantium xxv). In the words of another writer 
* Church and state are the great pillars of the Christian imperium, forming two heads of 
one great organism, over which is crowned one supreme authority as the symbol of unity, 
the Orthodox Autokrator. In space and time, the empire is in Orthodoxy and Orthodoxy 
is in empire' (Medlin, op. cit. 31). 

83 For the history of the Byzantine secession from Rome cf. Jugie, Le schisme byzantin. 
With this, the tension between monism and Christianity had been resolved into the monistic 
peace of the Imperial avpqxjovta: what had been a tendency of some became a consistent 
doctrine of all (supra n. 25; Jugie 399-420). But while the tension still subsisted, it entailed 
inconsistencies not unnatural in a Christian-pagan polarity like the Byzantine. Justinian 
offers as good an example of this as any. While affirming in official documents the universal¬ 
ly supreme doctrinal and disciplinary authority of the Holy See, he did not hesitate to act 
as though he were the one possessed of that authority (cf. Jugie 74-76; BrShier, * Le concile 
de Constantinople et la fin du rfcgne de Justinien,' in A. Fliche and V. Martin, Histoire de 
l'£glise IV [Paris 1948] 481-482; E. Stein, Histoire du Bas-Empire II [Paris/Brussels/Am¬ 
sterdam 1949] 279). Whereas these official statements are, without militating against 
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The Byzantine world thus achieved a realization of its monistic dream. The 
tension had ceased: it was now ‘a theocracy in which the secular authority 
rests supreme, ,34 in which, since Caesar is the Church’s ‘temporal head, there 
exists such a union between church and state, between government and 
religion, that it is impossible to conceive of these two organs but as a whole 
organism of wlrch they are the dynamic parts,’ 35 because ‘the Basileus’ 
headship of the Eastern Church assumed an authority which eventually and 
necessarily excluded papal control of the Patriarchate. The latter became 
a state church, los'ng its spiritual independence and asserting a « universality » 
which identified itself with the domain of the now contracted « universal» 
Roman Empire’; 36 in it, ‘the Church had become the State Church; it was 
within the State and was part of the State organization, ’ 37 and ‘the Patriarch 
of Constant nople lived in the shadow of the imperial palace: within the 
Byzantine Empire there was no room for an Eastern Papacy [i.e., for a safe- 


the fact of caesaropapism, indeed examples of inconsistency, the fact that the Emperor 
attempted to obtain ‘ the signature of the Patriarchs or even of a general council for the 
recognition of his legislation on points of dogma, * which Ensslin ( Byzantium 275-276) 
would use in support of his argument against caesaropapism, not only fails to support 
that argument, but is not even an instance of inconsistency: the caesaropapistic sovereign 
could not in fact tolerate having his ecclesiastical subordinates refuse to carry out his 
dogmatic legislation. — The establishment of the monistic peace coincided with the cessa¬ 
tion of Imperial adherence to doctrines formally at variance with those of the Catholic 
Church. Most of those doctrines were Christological, and the support they received from 
the Emperors was largely due to a desire to reconcile religiously the heterogeneous subjects 
of the Empire. Then, the advance of Islam reduced the Empire to territories the popula¬ 
tions of which were on the whole attached to Catholic Christology. The next Imperial 
venture in the domain of theology was, accordingly, of a different nature. It was Icono- 
clasm, which, at the time of the Empire’s total effort to withstand the attack of Islam, 
was intended not only to placate the aniconic Anatolian soldiery, but also, on a deeper 
level, to anticipate the triumph of societal monism in the Byzantine world (cf. G. Ladner, 
‘ Origin and Significance of the Byzantine Iconoclastic Controversy, * Mediaeval Studies 
2 [1940] 127-149, by far the most penetrating treatment of the subject). That triumph, 
however, was finally achieved somewhat later in the definitive Byzantine separation from 
Rome, which meant the formation of an Imperial Church — a thing no less incompatible 
with Catholic faith than all the previous Imperial lapses from it. It made, in fact, all other 
lapses no longer necessary (cf. Traditio 7.489). — In their preoccupation with the mechanism 
of the Photian secession and the Cerularian obviation of reunion, many authors have been 
inclined to treat these events as though they shared in the nature of a deus ex machina 
and were provoked by one or another of the chief actors. Actually, the roles of these actors, 
whomever a particular writer would like to bear his blame, were more modest: the fruit 
of Byzantine separation had grown ripe throughout the first half of Byzantine history, 
they merely shook the tree. 

34 Medlin, op. cit., 30; cf. 24. 35 Ibid. 29. 

36 Ibid. 35. — These are but a few of many statements in Medlin’s study which could 
be cited in support of our view. 

37 Ensslin, op. cit . 274, 
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guard of the independence, universality, and primacy of the spiritual]. ,38 
These admissions of the success of the tendency to determine the spiritual 
by the temporal, from the pen of those who would negate caesaropapism in 
Byzantium, are proof enough of its existence. 

8. But Byzantine societal monism was not only unaffected by Christianity; 
it was also wholly free of such restraints as an officially constituted nobiliary 
body might impose upon the Crown. That, however, the Imperial power had 
to contend with powerful groups displaying feudalist tendencies, especially 
in the meso- and neo-Byzantine periods, is well known. 39 And, in its foreign 
relations, if the Empire allowed, in practice and indeed in theory, of the 
existence of vassal States, it was only as a pis aller, to be remedied, whenever 
possible, through annexation. 40 The Byzantine expression of monism was 


38 Baynes, in Byzantium xxi-xxii. 

39 Nobility, as an official, privileged, and hereditary institution was unknown to the 
Byzantine polity; the ruling group in that polity consisted of the Sovereign and the Ad¬ 
ministration (for which cf. Brehier, Institutions; Ensslin, ‘ The Emperor and the Imperial 
Administration,’ Chap. 10, in Byzantium 268-307). What is often loosely referred to as 
the Byzantine nobility (or, more appropriately, ‘ aristocracy ’) was actually a (theoretically) 
non-hereditary officialdom, decorated with non-hereditary titles, and of varied provenance. 
But this is not to say that there did not exist groups which tended to monopolize positions 
of power or that there did not evolve certain inchoate sociological features which might 
have resulted (though they did not in Byzantium) in the formation of a real nobility. The 
feudalist tendency sporadically displayed by the higher military and civil officialdom in 
conjunction with latifundia and by governmental concessions, such as the charistic system, 
is such a feature (Vasiliev, op. cit. 563 579 Stein, Introduction 129-134). Yet is was ‘ une 
esp^ce de feodalisme voile ’ in which ‘ les grands propri^taires ... n'exercsnt leurs pouvoirs 
quasi-f^odaux qu’en tant que fonctionnaires. C’est seulement dans le sens d’empietements 
progressifs faits par des pouvoirs locaux tirant leur origine de conditions de dioit priv£, 
sur des prerogatives existantes de 1’fit at qu’il faut comprendre les deux processus de f6o- 
dalisation que l’Empire byzantin a subis successivement, le premier arr€t6 et defait par 
les r^formes d’Heraclius, le second detruisant lentement les effets de celles-ci' (Stein 130- 
131). These tendencies never passed beyond this embryonic stage; not even in the Palaeo- 
logan phase, when they did evolve (as has recently been pointed out once again by P. Cha- 
ranis in ' On the Social Structure and Economic Organization of the Byzantine Empire 
in the Thirteenth Century and Later, ’ Byzantinoslavica 12 [1951] 94-154 and, more briefly, 
in ‘ The Aristocracy of Byzantium in the Thirteenth Century, ’ Studies in Roman Economic 
and Social History in Honor of Allan Chester Johnson [Princeton 1951] 336-356) into an 
‘ aristocracy’ some features of which were influenced by the West, but w*hich rewrtheless 
never became a true nobility. The powers of the Byzantine would-be nobility constituted 
an encroachment upon or usurpation from the weakening Imperial polity and were never 
transmuted into the constitutional balance and sharing of sovereignty between the Crown 
and the officially instituted hereditary nobility, as in Caucasia, Sassanid Iran, or feudal 
Europe (cf. Brehier 153-155). 

40 Brehier, Institutions 282-300. The Byzantine theory ‘ that other Christian princes 
could be, as it were, only the representatives of the Christ-loving Emperor ’ (Ensslin, op. 
cit. 273; cf. Brehier 4-5, 282-283), coupled with the absence of a feudalist doctrine within 
the Empire, and with the fact that most of the titles bestowed upon the vassal princes 
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thus somewhat more nearly comp'ete than the Iranian, for it fostered a bureau¬ 
cratic polity which, in contradistinction to feudal Iran, conceived of itself 
as a totality in all its aspects. 41 

9. The Christian Caucasian States underwent both the aggression and the 
influence of their two imperial neighbors. The strategic position of Caucasia 
had long impelled both empires to claim, and impose, suzerainty over them. 42 
The Armeno-Iberian reaction was complex. Socially, the Caucasian polities 
were similar to the Iranian and utterly unlike the Romano-Byzantine. Ar¬ 
menia and Iberia were even more aristocratic in character than Iran, being, 
in fact, federations of dynastic princes — each the overlord of a body of 


denoted a position in the Imperial administrative system (curopalates, magister, etc.), 
can only indicate the precarious character of the suzerain-vassal relations of the Empire 
and its clients. When, in the meso-Byzantine period, Empire and Christendom had long 
ceased to be conterminous and the former had become merely one of the Christian States 
(cf. Traditio 7.481), more emphasis was placed on the Emperor’s position as the head (father 
or eldest brother) of the spiritual (pneumatic) family of Christian princes; for this cf. Dol- 
ger, ‘ Die « Familie der Konige » im Mittelalter * and * Die mittelalterliche « Familie der 
Fiirsten und Volker» und der Bulgarenherrscher, ’ Byzanz u. die europ. Staatenwelt 34- 
69, 159-182. This spiritual kinship did not, however, prevent the Emperors of the Basilid 
period, for instance, from destroying, Cronus-like, the Armenian kingdoms. 

41 Obviously, the Byzantine autocracy, like any other political absolutism prior to 
the perfection through modern scientific development of the technique of oppression, was 
total in theory only. Various factors, religious, legal, traditional, human, technical, com¬ 
bined to impose limitation upon the Byzantine, as upon any other, autocrat. Cf. e.g. 
Brehier, Institutions 89-90, 166, 63-65, 173; Ensslin, in Byzantium 268-280; Dvornik, 
* The Circus Parties in Byzantium, * Byzantina-Metabyzantina 1 (New York 1946) 119-123. 
— A tendency to overrate some of these factors has been observable of late in current 
literature. As an instance, the significance of the Imperial coronation has been, under the 
influence of post-Carolingian West European reminiscences, emphasized to the point of 
making possible statements such as the following: * Constantine XI was never officially 
crowned and for that reason he was not admitted to the official list of the emperors * (P. 
Charanis, ‘ Coronation and Its Constitutional Significance in the Later Homan Empire, ’ 
Byzantion 15 [1940-1941] 54). What, one may ask, was the ‘ official list of the emperors, * 
the admittance to which (and by whom?) made one a real Emperor? All that the reference 
to this statement can show is that, on the basis of some sources (John Eugenicus, John 
Doceianus), it seems that Constantine XI was not ‘officially' crowned, and that the his¬ 
torian Ducas — a private person — refers, for that reason, to Constantine’s predeces¬ 
sor as the last Roman Emperor (ibid. 54 n. 34). Ducas, in fact, does this not once, but at 
least four times (Hist. PG 157.868, 976, 1024, 1061); nevertheless, whenever he mentions 
Constantine XI after his accession — over a dozen times — he never fails to entitle him 
Emperor (cf. 1041, 1044, 1045, 1049, 1057, 1061, 1073, 1088, 1092, 1096, 1097, 1100, 1109, 
1113). This, it must be admitted, rather weakens the argument from Ducas. For this 
interesting subject cf. the discussion in Dolger-Schneider, Byzanz 98-100. 

42 My art. ‘ Iberia on the Eve of Bagratid Rule, ’ Le Museon 65 (1952) 23-24 ; M. Hig¬ 
gins, ‘ International Relations at the Close of the Sixth Century, ’ The Catholic Historical 
Review 27 (1941) 279-315. 
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lesser nobility — presided over by kings. 43 Religiously, on the other hand, 
the Caucasian States had together with the Roman Empire, and for as long, 
been parts of Christendom; 44 accordingly, they were committed, whether or 
no they happened to fall under the Empire’s political control, to a certain, 
one may say, meta-political (‘pneumatic ’) loyalty to the Christian Emperors, 45 
as well as to a certain enmity towards the Mazdaist foes of Christianity. 
A tension was thus created between the social and the religious affinities of 
Armenia and Iberia. But there was another tension. While the Crown, in 
both, gravitated, in its desire to assert itself at the expense of the nobility, 
towards the Byzantine Autocrat, its princely vassals, albeit Christians, looked, 
in their anxiety to preserve their rights, to the King of Kings for protection. 46 
It was in conjunction with the struggle of Crown and nobility, implicated 
in the vaster clash of empires, that there occurred a series of events of first- 
rate importance for our study. In 387, Armenia was divided into two king¬ 
doms, one vassal of Iran and the other, one-fourth of its counterpart, of the 
Empire. 47 Three years later, the extinction of the Arsacid line of Western 
Armenia induced the Empire simply to annex the vassal kingdom. 48 In 
427/428, upon the demand of the princes, the Great King abolished the East 

43 Iberia 25-30; N. Adonc, Armenija v gpoxu Justiniana (St. Petersburg 1908); R. Kher- 
umian, ‘ Esquisse d’une feodalite oubli^e, * Vostan 1 (1948-1949) 7-56; Toumanoff, Tra - 
ditio 7.217-218. 

44 The date of the conversion of Armenia has been variously calculated to lie anywhere 
between 279 and 316 (cf. R. Kherumian, in Vostan 1.279); the conversion of Iberia must 
have taken place in 337 (cf. my review of Stein’s Hist, da Bas-Empire , Traditio 7.485-487). 
Recently, Fr. N. Akinean (Akinian) expressed a revolutionary view on the beginnings of 
the Armenian Church, which included putting the conversion of Armenia by St. Gregory 
at as high as A.D. 219; ‘ Die Reihenfolge der Bischofe Armeniens des 3. und 4. Jahrhunderts 
(219-439),' Anal . Boll. 67 (1949) 74-86. Cf. inra f n. 255. 

45 This meta-political loyalty was a corollary to the Imperial political theology, for 
which cf. supra nn. 28, 40. 

46 R. Grousset, Histoire de VArmdnie (Paris 1947) 260-261, 288-289; Toumanoff, Iberia 25. 

47 Grousset, Hist, de I’Arm. 163-170; Hiibschmann, Die altarmenischen Ortsnamen (Stras¬ 
bourg 1904) 221-223; N. Baynes, ' Rome and Armenia in the Fourth Century, ’ Engl. Hist. 
Rev. 25 (1910) 625-643; Stein, Geschichte des spatromischen Reiches I (Vienna 1928) 317; 
Christensen, Iran 253-254; J. Doise, ' Le partage de l’Arm&iie sous Th6odose I er , ’ Revue 
des etudes anciennes 47 (1945) 274-277; for the latest discussion of the date cf. my Iberia 
24 n. 5; infra n. 80. 

48 Grousset, op. cit. 168-169. The annexed kingdom was placed under a comes Armeniae 
(Procopius, De aedif. 3.1; cf. Stein, Geschichte I 317; Hist, du Bas-Empire II 289), though 
the princely States ( satrapiae ) were at first allowed to remain (Procopius loc. cit.; cf. Adonc, 
Armenija 91-198). Moses of Xoren’s assertion (Hist. Arm. 3.46) that the Emperor also 
appointed, besides the Comes , one of the princes to preside over the others, seems to be a 
projection to an anterior epoch of the institution of the Principate (infra n. 51). In 528, 
the province of Great Armenia, together with those of Pontus Polemoniacus, I and II Ar¬ 
menia, and the princely States, was placed under a magister militum per Armeniam (Stein 
II 289-290). 
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(Pers-)Armenian monarchy. 49 In 580, the Iberian aristocracy was instrum¬ 
ental in bringing about the Iranian abolition of the Iberian monarchy. 50 In 
both Persarmenia and Iberia, the Crown was replaced by a princely oligarchy 
ruling under the immediate suzerainty of the Iranian emperor. 51 But, in the 
changed circumstances, the Armenians and the Georgians still had to fight 
the occasional religious aggression of Iranian Mazdaism 52 and were, more¬ 
over, faced, in the Roman sphere of control, with the unremitting attempt 
of Byzantine bureaucratism to replace vassalage by annexation and local 
feudality by imperial officialdom. 53 

10 . It was through its affiliation with the Byzantine Church that Cau¬ 
casian Christianity was part of the Church Universal. 54 But this affiliation 
resulted also in the transplanting to the Caucasian soil, still irrigated by the 
springs of latent monism, of the Byzantine survivals of pre-Christian tra¬ 
ditions such as the notions of the Imperial Church, Caesarean orthodoxy, 
subjective universality. The results, however, of these influences were, as 
will be seen, quite different in the two chief Caucasian countries. While Iberia 
accepted the Empire and its temporal-spiritual control, Armenia opposed 
Byzantine interference when — believing orthodoxy indeed to be Caesar’s 
thing and the Catholic Church an Imperial Church, and at the same time 
reacting (it will be seen) to certain Iranian policies — she rejected Chalce- 
don and Catholicism, to which Justin I had returned, and founded a sub¬ 
jectively universal, national Church of her own. 55 

49 Grousset, op. cit. 178-184. 

50 Toumanoff, Iberia 23-41. 

51 Grousset, op. cit . 191, 215-232, 281-295; Toumanoff, Iberia 41-49: the abolition of 
the monarchy, in Armenia as in Iberia, implied the immediate vassal dependence of the 
local dynasts upon theSassanid emperor, who was careful to respect their sovereign rights 
and whose suzerainty was expressed merely in the presence of a viceroy (marzban) and in 
the fealty and military aid required of the princes. From 485 to c. 514 and from 628 to 
after 631, the Court of Ctesiphon vested the viceregal powers in Armenia in one of the local 
princes; in 588, this system of the Principate was set up by the Byzantines in Iberia, and 
in 635 in Homan Armenia. 

52 Grousset, op. cit. 189-226; Toumanoff, Iberia 41-42. 

53 Cf. the complaint of the Armenian princes in Procopius, Bell. pers. 2.3. In 488, Zeno 
interfered with the hereditary succession in four of the five princely States in Sophene; 
in 536, Justinian suppressed all these States altogether, creating the province of IV Ar¬ 
menia instead; he also quashed in Roman Armenia the old Armenian law of primogeniture; 
Adonc, Armenija 91-198; Grousset, Hist, de I’Arm. 233-234, 241-242; Stein, Hist, da Bas- 
Emp. II 31, 290, 470-471. For Byzantine abuses in Lazica (Western Georgia), cf. ibid. 
271, 303, 492-493, 513-514, 516. 

54 For the Christian origins of Armenia and Georgia cf. infra nn. 60, 61, 63, 66, 254. 

55 The subjective notion of universality is pregnant with fragmentation. Every poli¬ 
tical unit must, if consistent, conceive of itself as a microcosmic universe. In conjunction 
with caesaropapism, each such unit must regard itself as a Church-embracing polity; in 
the phyletic phase of caesaropapism (cf. supra n. 27) each nation regards itself as entitled 
to its own Church. This is the Byzantine heritage. 
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11. The re-establishment of the text of the Narratio de rebus Armeniae 
makes it quite imperative to re-examine the religious history of Armenia 
and, indirectly, also of Georgia. This History of the Armenian Church as 
placed between Byzantium and Iran is brought down to the epoch in which 
its author lived, about A.D. 700, and it begins with the foundation of that 
Church by St. Gregory the Illuminator. 56 This is significant, because of the 
various theories that are current regarding the beginnings of Armenian 
Christianity. 

Although on the threshold of the seventh century, the Armenians and the 
Georgians reached a religious parting of the ways, the religious history of the 
two peoples prior to that event, and especially at the beginning, shows a 
remarkably similar pattern of development. Each country was Christianized 
through the apostolic labors of a great saint — Gregory the Illuminator in 
Armenia, Nino the Illuminatrix in Iberia. M. Garitte’s publication of the 
Greek Life of the former greatly contributed towards a general rehabili¬ 
tation of the entire Gregorian cycle. 57 The ‘ Agathangelus * version of the 
story of St. Gregory, or its prototype, was known to the Armenian historian 
Lazarus of P‘arpi, on the threshold of the sixth century; the Greek trans¬ 
lation of that version appears to have been made in the years 464-468. 58 
The figure of the Illuminator, which often appeared enveloped in the mists 
of legend and ill-applied erudition, now seems to emerge with the clear out¬ 
lines of historical fact. 59 The same is true of the figure of St. Nino. Her story, 
going back in one version to Rufinus, who derived it on the threshold of the 
fifth century from an Iberian dynast, is corroborated by its seemingly in¬ 
dependent Iberian version, as well as by various archaeological and hagio- 
graphical data. 60 It is undeniable that, whatever the later superimposition 
of detail — and it is ample — the core of the story of the two saints is his¬ 
torical. And an integral part of that core is precisely the establishment of 
the Church in Armenia and in Iberia, with the formation, consequent on 


66 Thus the title of the work and § 1: G 26-27. 

57 Cf. Traditio 5 (1947) 374-383. 

68 Garitte, Documents pour I’etude du livre d’Agathange 273-274, 349 (cf. 351); Peeters, 
5. Gregoire VIlluminateur (n. 15 supra ) 91-130, esp. 104-112. 

59 For instances of ill-applied erudition in connection with the Gregorian cycle see Garit¬ 
te, Documents 338-353, cf. 211-212 etc. 

60 Peeters, ‘ Les debuts du christianisme en Georgie d'apr^s les sources hagiographiques,’ 
Anal. Boll. 50 (1936) 27-53; M. TarchniSvili, ‘ Die Legende der hi. Nino und die Geschichte 
des georgischen Nationalbewusstseins, ’ Byz. Zeitschr. 40 (1940) 48-75; ‘ Sources arm6no- 
gSorgiennes de Thistoire ancienne de rfiglise de G6orgie, Le Museon 60 (1947) 30-37; my 
review of Stein, Traditio 7.485-487; and TarchniSvili, ‘ Die heilige Nino, Bekehrerin von 
Georgien, * Analecta Ordinis S. Basilii Magni (Rome 1953) 572-581 (wherein are answered 
Fr. Akinean's rather fanciful theories regarding St. Nino in K‘ristoneut ( eanmutk‘g Hay as tan 
ew Vrastan [Vienna 1949] = Handes Amsorya 61,62 [1947, 1948]). 
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the acceptance of the Faith by the respective sovereigns, of the Armenian 
and the Iberian ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

Yet the two saints were not the first to bring Christianity to Caucasia. 
There are indications that the Faith had penetrated there long before the 
foundation of the Armenian and the Iberian Church. There are references 
to early Armenian and Georgian martyrs; we hear of an Armenian bishop 
to whom Dionysius of Alexandria wrote in the third century; 61 we know that, 
on the Georgian soil, there were the Sees of Pityus and of Trebizond before 
the conversion of Iberia. 62 Most likely, the early Christian communities 
in Armenia were, like those in Georgia, located on the peripheries of the 
Empire and recruited chiefly from among the Hellenistic settlers in those 
regions; to Armenia, Christianity must have been brought also from neigh¬ 
boring Osrhoene (Edessa). 63 This Christian prehistory must have been re¬ 
membered by the faithful of the two newly converted States; it may have 
continued, here and there, into the history opened with the Conversions, 
but we have no way of proving it. At all events, there came into existence 
in both, parallel to the traditions that had arisen in connection with the 
real founders of their Churches, also those elaborating the supposed reli¬ 
gious continuity of the pre-Gregorian and the pre-Ninoan times. But these 
traditions did not stop there. Claiming merely a more ancient descent was 
not enough: more illustrious progenitors were also desirable. So Apostolic 
foundations were proclaimed for that presumed continuity. Accordingly, while 
the Armenians claimed Sts. Thaddeus and Bartholomew as founders of their 
Church, 64 the Georgians chose Sts. Andrew and Simon the Zealot for that 
role. 65 However, that the Armenian Church could, as an institution, trace 
its continuity back to those half-remembered early Christian communities 
in Armenia, or, by the same token, that the Iberian Church was traceable 
to the early bishoprics on the Euxine coast, is a proposition which is as in- 

61 Gf. Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 6.46; 9.8. — F. Tournebize, ‘ Arm6nie, * DHGE 4 (1930) 294; 
Histoire politique et religieuse de VArmenie (Paris [1910]) 48, 415-421; M. Tamarati, 
L’figlise georgienne des origines jusqu*d nos jours (Rome 1910) 149-152. Fr. Akinean's start¬ 
ling suggestions in Reihenfolge d. Bischofe Armeniens include, besides the year 219 as the 
date of the conversion of Armenia (supra n. 44), a re-shuffling of the heads of the Armenian 
Church in which Meruzanes (Meruzan), to whom St. Dionysius wrote, becomes St. Gre¬ 
gory's successor from 250 to 256 (83-84). 

62 Peeters, Les debuts du christianisme 11-17; Tarchni§vili, Sources arm.-georg. 29. 

63 Tournebize, Armenie 294; Hist. pol. rel. 413-418; J. Zeiller, ‘ L'expansion chretienne 
de la fin du n e au debut du iv e si£cle,' in Fliche-Martin, Hist, de l’£glise II (Paris 1948) 
140-141 (for Armenia); Peeters, Debuts 13-17; ‘ La legende de S. Orentius et de ses six 
fr£res martyrs, * Anal. Boll. 56 (1938) 256 (for Georgia). Adonc, Armenija 345-352: Meru¬ 
zanes ( supra n. 61) is connected here with a pre-Gregorian outpost of Syrian Christianity 
in Armenia; cf. also infra n. 68. 

84 Tournebize, Arminie 293-294; Hist. pol. rel. 401-413. 

65 Peeters, Debuts 10-11; cf. Tamarati, L'figlise georgienne 120-133. 
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capable of proof as is the Apostolic origin of these communities. 66 There are 
two missing links between Apostolicity and the Churches of Armenia and 
Iberia. It is very interesting, therefore, to see that the Narratio is concerned 
with history only, not with legends, when it commences with the founding 
of the Armenian Church by St. Gregory the Illuminator, though, as we shall 
see, it accepts the tradition of St. Bartholomew’s preaching in Armenia. 

Many Armenian literati and divines, past and present, have nevertheless 
defended the above claim with tenacity, with a greater tenacity in fact than 
their Georgian confreres; and they have added to it another thesis, just as 
zealously propounded, of the independent, 4 autocephalous ’ character of the 
Armenian Church from the very moment of its inception. 67 This thesis, un¬ 
fortunately, is not, like the claim to Apostolicity and pre-Gregorian con¬ 
tinuity, merely beyond historical proof; it is plainly contradicted by the 
historical evidence on the subject. The fact is that the young Armenian 
Church was a dependency of the Church of Caesarea in Cappadocia, its mother- 
Church. The Bishops of Caesarea had from the beginning the right of con¬ 
ferring the episcopal dignity upon those chosen to occupy the office of (chief) 
Bishop of Armenia. The consecration of St. Gregory, the first head of the 
Armenian Church, by St. Leontius of Caesarea is attested to by the documents 
of the Gregorian cycle. 68 Faustus of Buzanda, whose work is known to us 

66 Tournebize, Armenie 293-294; Hist. pol. ret. 402-413; A. Carri^re, La ligende d’Abgar 
dans Vhistoire d!Armenie de Moise de Khor&ne (Paris 1895); J. Tixeront, Les origines de 
I’Eglise d’fidesse et la legende d’Abgar (Paris 1888); S. Weber, Die katholische Kirche in 
Armenien (Freiburg 1903); Zeiller, ‘ La propagation du christianisme,' in Fliche-Martin, 
Hist, de UJfrglise I (Paris 1046) 285-28/ (for the Armenian claims); Peelers, Debuts 10-12; 
I. DZavaxov, ‘ Propovedni£eskaja dejatePnost’ ap. Andreja i sv. Niny v Gruzii, ’ Zhurnal 
Ministerstva Narodnago ProsvjadSenija 333 (1901) 77-113 (for the Georgian claims). 

67 Cf., e.g., A. Ter-Mikelian, Die armenische Kirche in ihren Beziehungen zur byzanti - 
nischen (Leipzig 1892); M. Ormanian, L’feglise armenienne (Paris 1910); Engl. tr. The 
Church of Armenia (London 1912): ‘ The apostolic origin of the Armenian Church is hence 
established as an incontrovertible fact in ecclesiastical history ’ (5), and ' The apostolic 
character of the Armenian Church ... bears testimony ... to an origin ... which is direct and 
autocephalic, without the intervening agency of another Church' (4-5). This non sequitur 
of ‘ autocephaly ’ (an anachronism, if taken to mean an independent national Church) 
based on Apostolic preaching is astounding: on this principle, for instance, every town 
where St. Paul preached should have claimed ‘ autocephaly.' Equally curious is the con¬ 
tention that Armenia, like Persia and Ethiopia, had an independent Church, because it 
was outside the Empire (15-16). It is well known that the Church of Iran depended on 
Antioch and that of Ethiopia on Alexandria. The medieval forgery purporting to be Pope 
St. Sylvester Fs grant of patriarchal rights (= ‘ autocephaly') to St. Gregory of Armenia 
was ‘ fabricated by the Armenians at the time of the Crusades' (Ormanian 15; the learned 
author contradicts himself when, on the preceding page, this claim is introduced as ‘ac¬ 
cording to the Latins'). Cf. Tournebize, Armtnie 295, for this and similar claims. 

68 Armenian Agathangelus (ed. G. Ter-Mkrt£‘ean and S. Kanayeanc*, Agat*angelay pat- 
muViwn Hayoc* [Tiflis 1909]) §791-808; Greek Agathangelus (ed. P. de Lagarde/Agathan¬ 
gelus und die Akten Gregors von Armenien,' Abhandlungen der kgl. Gesellsch . der Wiss . 
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in a fifth-century Armenian translation, records the consecration at Caesarea 
of the following successors of St. Gregory: Yusik, P‘aren, Shahak, Nerses I. 69 
Touching the events following the death of the last-named bishop, Faustus 
offers a significant testimony. Nerses I was poisoned by King Pap about 373, 70 
and the King, without recourse to Caesarea, appointed one of the Armenian 
bishops, Yusik by name, to be his successor. This provoked the indignation 
of the Metropolitan of Caesarea, whom we know to have been St. Basil the 
Great. At a council of bishops of his province St. Basil quashed the powers 
of the newly-appointed head of the Armenian Church: the latter was for¬ 
bidden to consecrate bishops, although his headship of that Church was not 
disputed and he was allowed to retain the prerogative of blessing the King’s 
table. As a result all the Armenian bishops had to repair to Caesarea for 
consecration, while ‘he who was the chief of the bishops only had the first 
place and blessed the Royal Table. Though a Christian, he feared to speak 
against anything courageously and reprovingly. For he was timid and pliable 
and owed his dignity to the King’s will alone. ’ 71 It is quite clear from the 
testimony of the Armenian historian that the Metropolitans of Caesarea 


zu Gottingen 35 [1888]) § 134-139; Greek Life of St. Gregory (ed. Garitte, Documents) 
§ 116-153; Arabic Life of St. Gregory (ed. N. Marr, * Kresdenie Armjan, Gruzin, Abxazov i 
Alanov svjatym Grigoriem, ’ Zapiski Vost. Otd. Imp. Russk. Arxeologidesk. ObSdestva 16 
[1905]) 120-130 (= Garitte’s Latin transl. Documents 80-95, § 104-141). — The peculiarly 
Armenian (and, indeed, Caucasian) tendency to feudalize and ‘ dynasticize' the Church 
organization is dealt with in chap. 12 of Adonc, Armenija (322-369). It manifested itself 
in the approximation of that organization to the feudal-dynastic structure of the country. 
Thus, from the point of View of geography, each of the larger princely States constituted 
a bishopric (‘ Bishop of Siunia, ’ ‘ of the Marmkonids, * ‘ of Bagrewand, 1 etc.), while the 
royal demesne of Ayrarat was under the jurisdiction of the chief Bishop ( f Bishop of Ar¬ 
menia ’); and, from the point of view of precedence, the bishops ranked with the princes 
(the same equivalence obtained, say, in medieval Germany; e.g., J. W. Thompson, Feudal 
Germany [Chicago 1928] 4 n. 1 citing Hauck, Kirchengesch. ill 28), while the chief Bishop 
was a counterpart of the King; Adonc esp. 366-368. The approximation in question was 
even further enhanced by the existence of episcopal ‘ dynasties' like the Gregorids, who 
practically made the office of chief Bishop hereditary ( infra at n. 85), and their rivals, 
the Albianids, representing (according to Adonc 345-352) respectively the influences of 
Cappadocian and of Syrian Christianity in Armenia. The earliest residence of the chief 
Bishops of Armenia was AStiSat, in Taron (and not in Ayrarat), formerly that of the dy¬ 
nasty of the pagan high priests; but subsequently the heads of the Armenian Church resided 
in the political capitals of the realm; Adonc 309-310; Tournebize, Armenie 295, cf. 371 
(List); ‘ Achetichat (Aschdichade),' DHGE 1 (1912) 310; L. Petit, ‘ Armenie,' DThC 1.2 
(1931) 1893. 

69 Faustus, Hist . Arm. 3.12; 3.16; 3.17; 4.4. — It is entirely beyond the scope of this 
paper to go into the question of Faustus’ original language, Greek or Syriac; cf., e.g., Aki- 
nean, Reihenjolge d. JBisch . Armen. 74-75; Stein, Hist . du Bas-Empire II, Excursus U 
835-836. 

70 Faustus 5.24. 

71 Ibid. 5.29 (ed. Venice 1933; 230-231); cf. G 419-420; also the following note. 
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exercised a jurisdiction over the Armenian Church which, though admitting 
of the royal appointment to the position of its head, implied disciplinary 
powers far exceeding the mere right of conferring the episcopal dignity upon 
the candidates for that position. And it is evident, moreover, that this juris¬ 
diction was recognized in Armenia. Other sources, Byzantine and Armenian, 
confirm the evidence of the above documents for the existence of that juris¬ 
diction. 72 On this point the Narratio ranges on the side of history when it 
emphasizes the original dependence of the Church of Armenia on the ‘ throne ’ 
of Caesarea (§ 31-33, 65-67. G 30, 35). 73 

12 . After the lengthy title, almost a pithy summary of the entire work, 74 
the Narratio opens with the Council of Nicaea (which it misdates), noting 
the presence thereat of Rstakes (Aristakes), St. Gregory’s son and successor 
as Bishop of Armenia (§ 1. G 26-27). 75 Paragraphs 2-3 (G 27) contain lists 
of Rstakes’ successors and of the contemporaneous Arsacids of Armenia. 76 
The text then proceeds to the Partition of Armenia between Theodosius I 
and the Great King and to the attendant events (§ 4-12. G 27-28). 77 In this 
connection, the Vatican MSS first published by M. Garitte contain an ac¬ 
count of the prehistory and foundation of Theodosiopolis (Karin, Karnu- 
K‘alak‘i, Qaliqala, Erzerum), which is not found in the hitherto sole known 


72 Cf. infra , Additional Note B. 

73 Cf. G 99-102, 151. 

74 G 48-50. This title seems to belong definitely to the pen of the redactor of the Nar¬ 
ratio, rather than to that of any of its copyists. 

75 Cf. G 53-57. Notwithstanding the trustworthiness of the Narratio , its chronological 
indications are almost always inexact; G 107-108, 189 etc. — For Rstakes, cf. Garitte, 
Documents 226-227 (and bibl.); for the title of Bishop of Armenia, cf. infra § 21, supra 
n. 68. 

76 Cf. G 55-63. The episcopal list ends with St. Nerses I (f c. 373); it omits the non-Gre- 
gorids, Daniel and Sahak, but mentions the non-Gregorid P‘aren or P'arnerseh. It moreover 
includes St. Gregory’s grandson of the same name, missionary to the Iberians (cf. infra 
n. 309) and the Albanians; this inclusion is customary with the katholikal lists; G 58, 416. 
-— The first chief bishops of Armenia were: St. Gregory, St. Rstakes, St. Vrt‘anes, St. Yusik I, 
Daniel ( locum tenens), P^rnerseh, Sahak I, St. Nerses I (Faustus 3.3, 5, 12, 14, 16, 17; 
4.3-7 etc.). The Greek List of the Katholikoi omits Daniel and Sahak (G 402; cf. G 415- 
418 and bibl. G 61-62: St. Nerses is made to succeed P'arnerseh). Yet Sahak must be re¬ 
garded as identical with ’Ioaxoxig ’AgpEviag peydArjg, who, together with other Eastern 
bishops, signed in 363 a letter to the Emperor Jovian (Socrates, Hist. eccl. 3.25). It will 
be recalled that Faustus (4.4) ascribes the consecration of St. Nerses to Eusebius of Cae¬ 
sarea (362-370). It is curious that Tournebize, Hist. pol. rel. 464 n. 1, ho d disagree 
with Gelzer on this point. It may be suspected that this is due not so much to the (to him) 
difficult task of telescoping St. Neries’ activity into a briefer period of time, as to the fact 
that Isacocis is not called Katholikcs, for which title cf. infra § 21. For Akinean’s view 
cf. Reihenfolge d. Bisch. Arm. 85. — St. Basil’s Ep. 92 mentions Iosaces (= Isacocis?) and 
Narses. 

77 Cf. G 64-73. For the Partition cf. supra at n. 47. 
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Paris MS of the Narratio and which represents a tradition not elsewhere met 
and of singular interest (§ 5-9). This is what it contains: (1) Theodosiopolis 
was founded on the site of the village called Kakrj 'Aq%y}. This is the only 
known mention of the name of the village replaced by that city. 78 (2) The 
village in question had grown round the Church of Our Lady built by the 
Apostle St. Bartholomew, when, on his way to Parthia, he baptized there 
a nephew of the Great King and 3000 persons together with him; it was the 
Apostle who gave the village its name. This is the only known reference to 
a connection between St. Bartholomew and Theodosiopolis; 79 here the Nar- 
ratio does mention the legend of St. Bartholomew, but incidentally and without 
implying thereby the existence of a pre-Gregorian Armenian Church. (3) On 
this spot, attracted by the quality of its water, the Emperor Theodosius the 
Great raised the city of Theodosiopolis at the time of the Partition of Ar¬ 
menia. This information is of an especial interest. It is generally admitted, 
after Procopius, that Theodosiopolis was founded by Theodosius II. This 
is seconded by Moses of Khoren (3. 59). Now, both Procopius and the Nar- 
ratio place the foundation of that city in connection with the Partition, but 
while the former ascribes both events to Theodosius II, the latter assigns them 
to the reign of Theodosius I. Since Procopius is in error in dating the Par¬ 
tition, it is highly probable that he is likewise mistaken in dating the foun¬ 
dation of Theodosiopolis, which indeed must have been called for by the estab¬ 
lishment of Roman control in Western Armenia. 80 


78 Cf. G 65-70, esp. 67-68. 

79 Gf. G 65-70, esp. 65-67. 

80 Cf. G 65-70, esp. 67-69. — Paragraph 12 of the Narratio states that the Great King 
Sahpuhr III deposed Xosrov III, the first King of Persarmenia (cf. supra at n. 47), jaera 
XQOvovg t eaaaQag. M. Garitte (G 72) considers that this justifies the acceptance of the 
year 384, instead of 387, as the date of the Partition of Armenia, because the dates of 
Sahpuhr III are 383-388, and the fourth year after 387 would be 390/391. But, as I have 
had occasion to remark in agreement with Baynes, the sequence of events in Faustus 
(5.37-44; 6.1) shows that the Partition could not have taken place before the death of Manuel, 
Prince of the Mamikonids, which, in turn, could not have occurred earlier than 385/386 
(cf. my Iberia 24 n. 5). It was after Manuel’s death that, according to Faustus (6.1), the 
princes asked the Great King for another Arsacid to replace Ar§ak III on the Armenian 
throne. The Great King thereupon appointed Xosrov III, married him to Zeruanduxt, 
of the House of Zik, and dispatched him to Armenia at the head of an army. Before this, 
Arsak fled to the protection of the Emperor. While the Roman forces arrived at Ekeleac* 
in western Armenia, the Iranian troops occupied the bulk of the Kingdom. It was then 
that the two empires began diplomatic negotiations which led to the ‘ Peace of Ekeleac*' 
establishing two kingdoms, and two spheres of influence, in Armenia. This took place 
in 387. But it s * ms probable that the Narratio computes the regnal years of Xosrov III, 
not from the moment of the conclusion of the diplomatic negotiations between the two 
great Powers in 387, but rather from the moment of his appointment by the Great King, 
following Manuel’s death in 385/386. Lazarus of P‘arpi (c. 504), in his Hist. Arm. 9 (ed. 
Tiflis 1907; 25), says that Xosrov was dethroned ‘after a few years’; other Armenian 
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13 . Paragraphs 13-16 (G 28) treat of the Council of Constantinople (381), 
at which time the Bishop of Armenia, in full communion with the Fathers, 
was (as the Narratio has it) St. Nerses I (dead since about 373!). This is in 
accord with the unammous Armenian tradition which erroneously represents 
Nerses I as even attending the Council. 81 The last paragraph (16) refers to 
the replacement of the Kings in Persarmenia by the Iranian viceroys (//ap- 
onavot).^ Next, Paragraphs 17-21 (G 28-29) and 22-27 (G 29-30) recount 
the history of the Church in connection with the Councils of Ephesus (431; 
wrongly dated here) and of Chalcedon (451), respectively. 83 

14 . Paragraphs 28-33 (G 30) recapitulate the period covered by § 17-27, 
but from the point of view of Armenia’s internal history. 84 As is known, 
in 427/428, the deposition of the last Arsacid King, Artashes IV, was followed 
— this in only alluded to and misdated in the Narratio — by that of St. 
Isaac I, last Bishop of Armenia of the dynasty of St. Gregory, in which that 
office had practically become an hereditary fief. 85 With this, Iranian control 
of Persarmenia was vastly enhanced. While respecting the social and political 
privileges of the Armenian princes, the Court of Ctesiphon endeavored to 
extend its domination to Armenia’s religious sphere. This endeavor had, 
at that tune, two successive stages to it (reversed in the Narratio). One was 
a transcription of the Great King’s political suzerainty into religious terms: 
it aimed at destroying Armenia’s Byzantine connections in the ecclesiastical 
sphere. For this, the Iranians proceeded to place at the head of the Armenian 


historians assign to Xosrov three years of reign, except Moses of Xoren, who states (3.50) 
that he reigned for five years (G 72-73). Very possibly ‘ after four years' means * in the 
fourth year,' which would agree with the data of other historians (except, of course, 
Moses). Now, 385/6 4- 3 = 388/9, which would make it possible for Xosrov to be dethroned 
by Sahpuhr HI. The Narratio’ s customary chronological inexactitude must also be borne 
in mind (cf. supra n. 75). 

81 Gf. G 73-76. 82 Gf. supra at nn. 49, 51. 

83 Cf. G 76-86. 84 Gf G 86-103. 

86 Gf. Grousset, Hist, de VArm. 132-187; the Greek List, G 403 (cf. G 421, 423-424); supra 
n. 72. St. Isaac was the last male Gregorid; his daughter and heiress married into the 
princely house of the Mamikonids and was the mother of St. Vardan II ( infra at n. 90). 

— It was while St. Isaac was chief bishop of Armenia that St. Mesrop-MaStoc‘ invented 
the Armenian alphabet, sometime between 392 and 405, and opened the way for an ef¬ 
florescence of Armenian literature; Grousset, 171-178; Peeters, ‘ Pour l'histoire des ori- 
gines de P alphabet arm6nien, ’ Revue des etudes arminiennes 9 (1929) 1.203-237. — The 
Narratio does not mention the cnief bishops of Armenia between St. Nerses I and his son 
St. Isaac 1, the first of wnom was Vusik 11 (= Faustus? cf. supra n. 72), installed by King 
Pap in spite of the censures of Caesarea. According to the historian Faustus, these, 
thus, were: Yusik II, Zawen, Sahak II, Aspurak (5.29; 6.2, 3, 4, 15). The Greek List men¬ 
tions them as ‘ kathonkoi in name only J and omits Sahak II (G 402-403; cf. G 418-419 and 
bibl.) For the other lists cf. G 87-88. — The historian Faustus shares the Narratio’s 

— tacit — disapproval of these bishops when he relates the distress and disorder that 
followed in the Armenian Church the murder of St. Nerses (5.30-31; 6.2-4). 
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Church men willing to cooperate with them, and even those belonging to 
the one Christian group that, at the same time, existed within their empire 
and was drifting away from the rest of Christendom — the Syrians. 86 It was 
thus that St. Isaac was replaced bv an Armenian collaborator with Iran, 
Surmak, then by two Syrians, and finally by Surmak again. 87 Of this, to 
its author illegitimate, line, the Narratio mentions only Surmak — and as 
an intruder. At this point, the newly-published Vatican MSS make it pos¬ 
sible to reconstruct the complete text of § 31-33, which, in conjunction with 
that of § 65-66, makes of the Iranian deposition of St. Isaac and appoint¬ 
ment of Surmak the beginning of the Armenian schism — ‘scattered and 
dispersed were the children of the Catholic Church, ... who found themselves 
cut off from the tradition of St. Gregory and rejected by the throne of Cae¬ 
sarea ’ — because, thereafter, the chief Bishops of Armenia had the audacity 
( avdadeia ), in spite of the prohibition of the Metropolitan of Caesarea, but 
in obedience to the order of the Great King, to consecrate new bishops. This 
order of the Great King, intended to sever Persarmenia’s religious ties with 
a See lying within the Byzantine sphere, is attested to also in the work of 
the Katholikos Arsenius of Iberia and in the Greek List of the Katholikoi. 88 

15. The next stage of Iranian interference, one of religious annexationism, 
was inaugurated by Yazdgard II when, beginning in 450, he adopted the 
policy of a forcible Mazdaizing of Armenia. This event is correctly dated by 
the Narratio , as in the twelfth year of Joseph, whom it regards as the successor 
to St. Isaac. 89 Yazdgard II’s policy, as we know from other sources, led to 
the revolt of the Armenians, headed by St. Isaac’s grandson, St. Vardan II, 
Prince of the Mamikonids. Though crushed, this insurrection induced the 
Great King to abandon his venture into the stage of religious annexationism 


88 Grousset, op. cit. 184. 

87 The chief bishops of Armenia after St. Isaac I were: Surmak, brkiSoy, SmuGl (La¬ 
zarus, Hist. 15), and again Surmak; cf. G 94-96; Grousset, op. cit. 184-189. They are men¬ 
tioned as intruders in the Greek List of the Katholikoi (G 403; cf. G 422-424 and bibl.). 

88 G 99-103, 153-154, cf. 151-152; Arsenius 319; List G 403-404. 

89 Although the Armenian Church was headed by bishops appointed by Ctesiphon (cf. 
supra n. 87), St. Isaac appears to have continued to exercise in it a certain unofficial, one 
may say legitimist, guidance, until his death (437/439; cf. G 92-94); Grousset, Hist . de 
VArm. 184-187; Tournebize, Arminie 300-301: it was under that guidance that the Ar¬ 
menian bishops addressed themselves to Constantinople in connection with Nestorian 
propaganda (doubtless welcome to the Iranian appointees); cf. supra n. 72; infra nn. 101- 
102. — It seems that Joseph, though only a priest, succeeded Isaac (or Mesr6p-Ma§toc‘) 
in that unofficial-legitimist capacity, while Surmak held (for the second time) the official 
Iranian appointment. Joseph’s position became official upon Surmak’s death, and he was 
martyred during the persecution of Yazdgard II; G 94-96 (and bibl.); Grousset 188-212. 
It was after St. Isaac’s death, in 444, that the Armenian council of Sahapivan was held; 
§ 28, G 30, cf. G 88-91 (and bibl.). — The Greek List mentions Mesrop-MaStoc*, but omits 
Joseph, after Isaac I (G 404; cf. G 424 and bibl.). 
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and to return to the more cautious stage of merely fostering the severance of 
religious ties with the Roman Empire. 90 

16 . Iranian domination, begun in 427/428 and brought to a crisis in 451, 
precluded Armenian preoccupation with the Councils of Ephesus and Chal- 
cedon, the last of which has been rejected by the national Armenian Church. 91 
As if, therefore, to refresh the memories of his compatriots regarding the 
history of the Catholic Church, from the active participation in which the 
majority of them had been excluded by the momentous events at home, the 
author of the Narratio proceeds to recapitulate in § 34-39 (G 31) the four 
General Councils and the Latrocinium (with almost all the chronological 
indications incorrect). 92 

17 . If the breach with Caesarea in 427/428 was, according to the Narratio , 
the beginning of the Armenian secession from the Catholic Church, the pro¬ 
mulgations of the Armenian Council of Dvin, of 555, gave to the Armenian 
Church, it is implied in our text, a doctrinal position completing that schism. 93 
The history of the events between Chalcedon and Dvin (451-555) is sum¬ 
marized in § 40-59 (G 31-34). 94 But this summary is curiously lacunose. 
Paragraph 39, which precedes it, ‘passe d’un bond du concile de Chalcedoine 
au regne d’Anastase (491-518), 595 and § 40-46 (G 31-32) deal with the reli¬ 
gious policy of Anastasius I. This ‘leap ’ leaves untouched nearly a half- 
century of religious history, of which the Emperor Zeno’s promulgation of 
the Henotikon and its acceptance in Caucasia were not the least important 
features. The omission is not devoid of significance, and it invites investigation. 

The Christological polarity, implied in the schemata, Word-Man and Word- 
Flesh, was not reconciled in Eastern thought, as it was in Western. Instead, 
in the East, it resulted in a difference of emphasis which divided, especially, 
the theological school of Antioch from that of Alexandria. While the one 
strove to set forth the real distinction between the Divinity and the Human¬ 
ity of Our Lord, the other insisted on the fact of His Divine Nature and of 
His unity of activity. This difference, when combined with the heat of con¬ 
troversy (and the love for it), with the lack of universally accepted definitions 


90 For Yazdgard IPs religious policy and Vardan's IPs revolt cf. Grousset, op. cit. 
189-213; Christensen, Iran 283-288; Weber, Die katholische Kirche in Armenien (n. 66 
supra ) 430-447. Our sources for this are Lazarus of P‘arpi and Eliseus, Hist. (Vl-VIIth c.). 
According to N. Akinean, EliSe vardapet I (Vienna 1932) 48-52, the narrative of Eliseus 
is the projection of a later insurrection, that of 572, to anterior epochs. 

91 Cf., e.g., Ormanian, The Church of Armenia 101; V. Inglisian, ‘Chalkedon und die 
armenische Kirche,' in A. Grillmeier and H. Bacht, Das Konzil von Chalkedon II (Wurz¬ 
burg 1953) 361-417. The latter is a most important work, though it rather suffers from 
its lack of acquaintance with Garitte's edition of the Narratio and commentaries (cf. 370 
n. 38; infra n. 107). 

92 Cf. G 103-108. 

94 CL Q 108-130, 


98 G 102. 
W G 108, 
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of terms (as (pvat' 9 for instance), and finally with the rivalry between the 
See of Alexandria and those of Antioch and Constantinople, soon passed into 
the struggle of the extremes we know as Nestorianism and Monophysitism. 
For professing a division of Our Lord into two Persons, Nestorius was con¬ 
demned at Ephesus in 431. But, in refuting the Antiochene Patriarch of 
Constantinople, St. Cyril of Alexandria, the Pope’s representative at that 
council and chief defender of Catholicism in the East, indulged in an imprecise 
terminology, susceptible of being interpreted a outrance. Such an interpreta¬ 
tion, leading to the opposite extreme from Nestorianism, yet as far removed 
from the Catholic center as that doctrine itself, did make its appearance in 
Monophysitism. There were several shades to it, some merely understating 
and others denying the human element in Christ’s Godmanhood. It was in 
the preaching of one of its more radical protagonists, Eutyches, that it came 
to a conflict with the magisterium of the Church. Though it had stolen a 
moment of triumph in the Latrocinium , Monophysitism was condemned at 
Chalcedon in 451, when Pope St. Leo the Great’s definition of the Catholic 
doctrine was proclaimed, declaring two Natures, human and divine, and one 
Person in Our Lord. In the East, however, the acceptance of Chalcedon was 
rather a matter of the will — obedience to the Holy See supported by a 
Catholic Emperor — than of the mind or, a fortiori , of the heart. Too close 
to the battlefield, too accustomed to the Cyrillian battle-cries against Nestorius 
and his followers, the Eastern Catholics were disappointed by the moderation 
of the Papal pronouncement — the Tome of Leo — and from their embattled 
position apprehensively fancied to discern in its centrality a tinge of the op¬ 
posite — Nestorian — extreme. 96 Nor was the acceptance of Ephesus and 
Chalcedon unanimous, for those clinging to the two condemned doctrinal 


96 Cf. Grillmeier and Bacht, Das Konzil von Chalkedon I (Wurzburg 1951), especially: 
A. Grillmeier, ‘ Die theologische und sprachliche Vorbereitung der christologischen For- 
mel von Chalkedon, ’ 5-202; Th. Camelot, ‘ De Nestorius k Eutyches: Topposition de deux 
christologies, * 213-242; M. Goemans, ‘ Chalkedon als « Allgemeines Konzil», * 251-289; 
H. Rahner, * Leo der Grosse, der Papst des Konzils, ’ 323-339; P. Galtier, ‘ Saint Cyrille 
d’Alexandrie et saint L6on le Grand k Chalcedoine, * 345-387; I. Ortiz de Urbina, ‘Das 
Glaubenssymbol von Chalkedon — sein Text, sein Werden, seine dogmatische Bedeutung, ’ 
389-418; J. Lebon, ‘ La christologie du monophysisme syrien, ’ 425-580; P. Mouterde, 

‘ Le concile de Chalcedoine d’apr&s les historiens monophysites de langue syriaque, * 581- 
602; W. de Vries, ‘ Die syrisch-nestorianische Haltung zu Chalkedon, ’ 603-635; Ch. Moeller, 

‘ Le chalcedonisme et le n6o-chalcedonisme en Orient de 451 a la fin du vi e si&cle, * 637- 
720; II, especially: H. Bacht, ’Die Rolle des orientalischen Monchtums in den kirchen- 
politischen Auseinandersctzungen um Chalkedon (431-519), ’ 193-314. Also, G. Bardy, 
‘ Les debuts du nestorianisme (428-433),' ' De Facte d’Union a la mort de Proclus (433- 
446), ‘ Le « Brigandage d’fiph&se » et le concile de Chalcedoine, ’ in Fliche-Martin, Hist, 

de I’Eglise IV 163-196, 197-210, 211-240; R. Devreesse, Le patriarcat d'Antioche (Paris, 
1945) 39-44, 48-76; E. Amann, ‘ Nestorius, ’ DThG 11 (1931) 76-157; Jugie, ‘ Monophysisme,' 
DThC 10.2 (1929) 2216-2251. 
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trends refused to bow to the decisions of these councils, their recalcitrance 
being sustained by the substratum of temporal considerations. Through the 
School of Edessa, which followed the Antiochene tradition, Nestorianism 
early penetrated the chiefly Syrian Christian communities of Iran, and, with 
the connivance of the Sassanid government, became the banner of their 
separatism from Byzantine Christianity. 97 Monophysitism, at the same time, 
was entrenching itself in both Roman Egypt and Roman Syria, propagandized 
especially by the monks; there, in opposing the Emperor’s religion, which 
happened to be Catholic, it served as a rallying point for all who were dis¬ 
contented with Byzantine political and economic domination. 98 

Soon, however, with the accession of a Politique like Zeno (474-475, 476-491), 
and Monophysites like Basiliscus (475-476) and Anastasius I (491-518), the 
situation changed. Attempts were now made, not to enforce Catholicism, 
but, on the contrary, to bridge the doctrinal chasm separating the Catholic 
and the Monophysite subjects of the Empire. This was sought through the 
enforcement of both parties’ adherence to Imperial dogmatic pronounce¬ 
ments: the Enkijklion of Basiliscus (475), Zeno’s Henotikon (482), the Typos 
of Anastasius (510). The intentional comprehensiveness of these formularies 
was calculated to induce either party into believing that they contained a 
condemnation of the opposite doctrine. At any rate they did condemn Eu- 
tyches, whom, after the Latrocinium , the Monophysites easily sacrificed; 
and they either expressly condemned Chalcedon, or, like the Henotikon , im¬ 
plied the condemnation of that council, which for reasons already stated was 
not popular in the East. This policy proved more or less successful at home, 
save with the radical Monophysites in Egypt and a few watchful Catholics 
at Constantinople as well as in Syria and Palestine. But these ventures into 
the domain of the magisterium brought the Empire into conflict with the 
Holy See; and from 484, Byzantine Christianity found itself cut off from 
the Catholic communion. Under Anastasius, the anti-Catholic character of 
the new religious policy became only more apparent. But the accession of 
Justin I in 518 operated another change. The new Emperor (and his nephew 


97 Cf. J. Labourt, Le christianisme dans Vempire perse sous la dynastie sassanide (224- 
632) (Paris 1904); A. R. Vine, The Nestorian Churches (London 1937); Bardy, f Les Rglises 
de Perse et d’Arm6nie au v e si6cle,' in Fliche-Martin, Hist, de I’Dglise IV 321-336 (the 
section on the Church of Armenia, pp. 330-336, stands in need of revision, especially from 
the point of view of chronology); E. Tisserant, ' L’figlise nestorienne, * DThC 11.157-323; 
Christensen, Iran 258-315. — There was no Nestorian current of any importance in the 
Roman Empire after Chalcedon; and the term ‘ Nestorian * was liberally and indiscrimi¬ 
nately applied by the Monophysites not only to the real Nestorians, but also to the Ca¬ 
tholics, Chalcedonite and neo-Chalcedonite alike; Ch. Moeller, in Grillmeier-Bacht, Das 
Konzil von Chalkedon I 651-658; cf. infra nn. 139, 328. 

98 Stein, Hisfoire du Bus-Empire II 34, 164-165, 174-176, 632; D’jakonov, Vizantijskie 
dimy 200-203 (supra n. 27). 
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Justinian) decided for Catholicism and Chalcedon. In 519 the schism was 
terminated, on Roman terms, as always. The condition for readmission to 
the Catholic communion was the adherence to a document, emanating from 
the Church this time: the Libellus of Pope St. Hormisdas, wherein were pro¬ 
claimed the primacy and inerrancy of the Apostolic See, the communion 
with which is the necessary condition of belonging to the Church of Christ. 
It was signed by the bishops of the Byzantine Church." 

18 . This complex history was further complicated in its Caucasian and 
especially Armenian aspect by the presence of a number of factors which 
worked in favor of anti-Chalcedonism. In the first place, that very Syro- 
Iranian Christianity, with which the Court of Ctesiphon was anxious to see 
Armenia associated, was — it has been seen — rapidly Nestorianized; and 
Nestorian propaganda was spreading to Armenia. 100 Warned, soon after the 
Council of Ephesus, by adherents of the opposite doctrinal trend, the Armenian 
bishops appealed to St. ProcJus of Constantmop^ for instruction. It was 
no doubt the personal prestige of the deposed St. Isaac which made possible 
this gesture of defiance with regard to the Iran'an religious policy in Armenia. 
The Patriarch’s reply — the Tome of Proclus — was acclaimed at the Council 
of Ashtishat in 435. Refuting the Nestorian teaching in Cyrillian terms, 
the Tome — difficulties of translation piled upon those of terminology — 
was ill rendered into Armenian and in a way that prepared the ground for 
the seeds of the opposite extreme. 101 In that direction Armenia was now 


99 Bardy, * Les luttes christologiques apr&s le concile de Chalcedoine, * * Sous le regime 
de TH&iotique: La politique religieuse d'Anastase, ’ in Fliche-Martin, Hist, de V£glise 
IV 271-297, 299-320; L. Br6hier, * Justin et le retablissement de l'orthodoxie en Orient,' 
ibid. 423-434; Stein, op. cAt. 20-27, 31-39, 80, 157-176, 182-184, 189, 192, 223-228; A. Va- 
siliev, Justin the First (Cambridge, Mass. 1950) 132-253, cf. 418-426 (review in The Cath. 
Hist. Rev. 36 [1951] 453-455). For the Typos of Anastasius (not mentioned in Charanis, 
Church and State in the Later Roman Empire. The Religious Policy of Anastasius I [Ma¬ 
dison 1939]) cf. Ch. Moeller, in Grillmeier-Bacht, Das Konzil von Chalkedon I 645 n. 25, 
671; Lebon, in Revue d*Hisfoire ecclisiastique 25 (1929) 7. —Between Zeno and Justin, 
there were schisms within the Acacian schism (so called after Acacius, the Patriarch of 
the Henotikon) t with Constantinople out of communion with Alexandria and the other 
eastern patriarchates, recognizing Chalcedon, yet not admitted to the Catholic communion 
for refusing to condemn Acacius. In 519, however, the Patriarch John was obliged to 
condemn Acacius and four other predecessors, as well as the Emperors Zeno and Ana¬ 
stasius I. Much of the resistance in the Empire to the reunion of 519 was due to various 
bishops* unwillingness to condemn their predecessors. 

100 Bardy, in Fliche-Martin, Hist, de TEglise IV 203-204, 333-334; Tournebize, Arminie 
300-301. — The flowering of Armenian letters following the invention of the alphabet by 
St. Mesr6p (cf. supra n. 85) was first expressed in translations of the Bible and of various 
Greek and Syriac works. Among these were the works of Diodore of Tarsus and Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, representatives of the Antiochene school and inspirers of Nestorius. 

101 Bardy, ibid. 204-205, 334; Tournebize, Arminie 301; cf. supra nn. 72, 89. 
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driven by her dislike of Nestorianism, intensified by and confused with her 
fear of the importunate Syro-Iranian influence. 102 

Next, while Chalcedon was in session, dealing with the extremist doctrinal 
opposition to Nestorianism, the Armenians were locked in a struggle with 
heathen I an, their very survival as a Christian nation at stake. The Pers- 
armenian bishops had no opportunity to assist at the council, or even to 
become aware at the time of its import and importance. It so happened, 
moreover, that the Roman Emperor who supported the council’s decisions 
was precisely Marcian (450-457) who, faced with the Hunnic peril and so 
unwilling to risk a Persian war, refused to accede to the Armenian insurgents’ 
appeal for aid in their terrible struggle. Marcian was, as a consequence, 
unpopular with the Armenians. Finally — difficulties of rendering again — 
the Tome of Leo was so inadequately translated into Armenian as to give it 
a definite Nestorian tinge. 103 In this way, the attitude of suspicion which 
the centrality of Chalcedon tended to evoke in the East must have been 
only enhanced in the case of Armenia. 

All this must quite obviously have led Armenia into the anti-Chalcedonite 
camp, whither Iberia and Albania were also moving. The Emperor Zeno 
was personally popular with the Caucasian Christians. In the years 482-484, 
another insurrection convulsed Caucasia. The Armenians, led by the Mami- 
konid Vahan, St. Vardan’s nephew, and the Iberians, under King Vakhtang I, 
rose against their Sassanid suzerain. Although officially Zeno remained 
neutral, there are indications that the insurgents were unofficially aided by 
the Empire. 104 The outcome of this revolt, too, was favorable for Christian 
Caucasia, owing to the defeat and death in the Hephthalite War of the Great 
King Peroz. Armenia received a home-rule from his harassed successor 
Val'sh, with viceregal powers being vested in one of her own princes, as well 
as a recognition of Christianity as her sole religion. The ‘ Peace of Valash * 
left Iberia untroubled, enabling Vakhtang I to effect a rapprochement with 
the Roman Empire; and it brought about the restoration of the Arsacids 
on the throne of Albania, after the abolition of the Albanian monarchy by 
Per5z. 105 The sympathy of the Caucasians for the anti-Chalcedonite Emperors 
was further strengthened by the war Anastasius I waged against Iran in 502- 
506. 106 It was precisely this war, in which the Emperor was rather more 


102 Cf. Grousset, Hist, de VArm. 234-235. 

103 Grousset, op. cit. 198-199; Tournebize, Hist. pot. rel. 86-90; Arminie 302-303; In- 
glisian, in Grillmeier-Bacht, Chalkedon II 380: Leo's Tome was at first known to the 
Armenians only in quotations contained in a work of Timothy Aelurus. 

104 Grousset, op. cit. 224, 226. 

105 For this insurrection cf. Grousset, op. cit. 215-232; for its date, infra n. 237. For 
the Iberian side of the events cf. infra § 32-36; for Albania, Moses of Kalankatuk* (Xth c.) 
Hist. Alb . 1.10, 17; Eliseus 8. 

106 Tournebize, Arminie 302-303; for the war, Stein, Hist . du Bas-Empire II 92-101. 
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successful than the Great King, that enabled them once again to brave the 
religious policies of Ctesiphon. In 505 506, the bishops of Armenia, Iberia, 
and Albania, assembled in the first Council of Dvin, expressed their doctrinal 
unity with the Roman Empire. The Empire was then ruled by a Monophysite 
enforcing Zeno’s J Henotikon; and the bishops of the Council of Dvin could 
hardly entertain any doubts regarding the anti-Chalcedonite implication of 
that document. 107 

19 . It has been mentioned that Armenia, and Caucasia in general, particip¬ 
ated in the Church Universal through the channel of the Byzantine Church. 
Through that channel, they received also such monistic notions as those of 
the Imperial Church and of Caesar’s orthodoxy, as well as the pagan sub¬ 
jective conception of universality. 108 The implanting of these several seeds 
on non-Byzantine soil resulted in two alternative growths. One alternative 
implied a still greater cleaving to the Emperor’s Church and dogma; the 
other induced a nation to conceive of itself, in lieu of the Empire, as a micro- 
cosmic universe which, given the principles of caesaropapism, must contain 
its own subjectively universal Church. In their mortal struggle for religious 
and national survival against the religious annexationism of Iran and the 
political absorption by the Empire, the Armenians, more than the other 


107 The date of the Council is determined by the Synodal Letter of the Bishop of Ar¬ 
menia, Babgen ( Book of Letters [= BL] 41-47), dated in the 18th year of the Great King 
Kava<5 I. (It is regrettable that in Fliche-Martin, Hist, de VJ&glise IV 336, the formerly 
accepted erroneous date 491 should have been retained; cf. E. Ter-Minassiantz, Die 
armenische Kirche in ihren Beziehungen zu den syrischen Kirchen bis zum Ende des IS. Jahr- 
hunderts [Leipzig 1904] 30-39; Tournebize, Hist. pot. ret. 320 n. 1). It is difficult to agree 
with Fr. Inglisian’s thesis (Grillmeier-Bacht, Chalkedon II 161-170) that the first Council 
of Dvin neither adhered to the Henotikon nor condemned Chalcedon. This thesis seems 
to be somewhat out of the historical context. Though, indeed, the Synodal Letter of Bab¬ 
gen makes no mention of either that Council or that formulary of faith, it does proclaim 
Armenia’s doctrinal unity with the Empire, Iberia, and Albania. Now, the Empire was 
at that time (before the proclamation of Anastasius’s even more anti-Chalcedonite Typos 
in 510; cf. supra n. 99) still under the regime of the Henotikon. How this document was 
generally understood in the East, is well known: in this context, Babgen’s second letter, 
which indeed condemns Chalcedon expressis verbis and commends Zeno’s formulary (BL 
48-51; cf. G 152-153), does not necessarily require the theory of the intervening influence 
of the Syrian Simon of Beth-ArSam to explain it. One may of course contend — and Fr. 
Inglisian seems to do this with an argument from silence — that the Armenians were not 
aware of the religious situation in the Empire. But they, at all events, cannot possibly 
have been ignorant of that situation in neighboring Iberia. And it was precisely that country 
that had, from as early as c. 485, adhered to the Henotikon , in its Monophysite interpre¬ 
tation ( infra § 34-36). Nor, it should be added, would the Katholikos Abraham of Pers- 
armenia, at the beginning of the following century, have dared to appeal, in his dispute 
with the Katholikos Kyrion of Iberia, to the Iberian participation in the condemnation 
of Chalcedon at Dvin, had this not been true (cf, infra § 39 and n, 308), 

108 Cf. supra § 6-7. 
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peoples of Caucasia, developed a strong feeling of national-religious exclusive¬ 
ness. This, together with the absence of a vigorous political structure at 
home, made for the appearance of the phyletic aspect of caesaropapism; 309 
it predisposed the majority of the Armenians to accepting the second ideo¬ 
logical alternative. At the same time, their relations with senescent Iran 
tended to improve, while those with Justinian’s aggressively bureaucratic 
Empire tended to worsen. 110 And here, also the political aspect of caesaro¬ 
papism came to play a curious role, in enduing the heathen imperial suzerain 
of Armenia with a (negatively) determinant function in Armenian Christianity: 
on the' threshold of the seventh century, it was not felt possible to be in com¬ 
munion with the Great King’s rival, the Emperor. 111 Justin I’s abandonment 
of the Henotikon and return to Catholicism in 519 was the point on which 
the break between the Armenian and the Byzantine Church occurred. This 
will be examined below. 

But even those who followed the return to Chalcedon, did so, like most of 
the Byzantines, largely on monistic principles — by choosing the first of 
the above-mentioned ideological alternatives. Of this fact, the author of 
the Narratio provides an illustration. He indeed deplores (§ 40-46) the Mono- 
physite persecutions launched by one Emperor, Anastasius I, because, by 
the time he was writing, c. 700, the Monophysites had left the Emperor’s 
Church. But he does not mention another Emperor’s Henotikon and the 
Armenian Church’s adherence to it in 505 ; 506. After all, from the point of 
view of the Universal Church — the very point of view which the Byzantine 
Church itself was obliged to accept upon being readmitted to the Catholic 
communion in 519 — the regime of the Henotikon was at best a schism; 
and in this schism the Armenian Church had fully shared. Yet, even if it 
be conceded that our author may have been in part motivated by a desire 
to glide over a past unpleasantness (which desire he did not, however, evince 
in connection with Anastasius), there can be no doubt that his chief reason 
for not referring to these events was that for him, as for many Byzantines, 
the Imperial Church was taking the place of the Church Universal, and the 


109 Supra n. 27. This aspect was stressed in Armenia much earlier than in the Empire. 

110 For the bureaucratic importunities of Justinian and Maurice cf. Grousset, Hist, de 
l’Arm. 237-242, 255-261; for the rapprochement between the Armenian princes and Cte- 
siphon, ibid. 261-265; also supra § 5, 8-9. 

111 ' There is something that has appeared quite incredible to us: why the subjects of 
the King of Kings should be in amicable unanimity with a foreign Power and should 
separate from the local correligionists... *: Abraham, Katholikos of Armenia, to Kyrion I, 
Katholikos of Iberia, BL 165; ‘All of us under the authority of the King of Kings have 
become men of one faith’: Smbat IV, Prince of the Bagratids and Viceroy of Hyrcania, 
to Kyrion, Katholikos of Iberia, ibid. 169. (For the subject of this correspondence, Ky- 
rion’s return to Catholicism, cf. infra § 37-40.) This was a corollary of the Iranian insis¬ 
tence on partial religious conformity; cf. supra § 5. 
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Roman Emperor that of the Roman Pontiff as the fount of orthodoxy; in 
accepting the Henotikon , the Armenian Church had merely shown its union, 
albeit temporary, with the Church of the Empire, such as it was and what¬ 
ever it was, and that, in the eyes of our author, must haye been what really 
mattered. 112 

20. Having related Anastasius I’s Monophysite policy (§ 40-46. G 31-32), 113 
the Narratio proceeds to deal with certain aspects of Monophysitism. After 
a brief reference to the activity of Timothy Aelurus (§47. G 32), it presents 
(§ 48-56. G 32-34) 114 an exposition of the doctrine of Julian of Halicarnassus 
— an extremist, nearly Eutychean, trend in Monophysitism, as opposed to 
the more moderate, almost merely anti-Chalcedonite, trend of Severus of 
Antioch and his followers. 115 Paragraphs 49b-55 (G 33-34), omitted in the 
Paris MS of the Narratio, are here published for the first time; the tenets 
presented in them as those of Julian of Halicarnassus can only be those of 
some of his even more extreme followers; the sources of this interesting text 
are unknown. 116 Paragraphs 57-59 (G 34) tell the macabre story of how. 


112 Because of this omission, the author of the Narratio implies (§ 65-67), and other 
documents representing the same tradition — the * Letter of Photius ’ and the Greek List 
of the Kathoiikoi — state expressly, but quite erroneously all of them, that the doctrine 
of Chalcedon had been accepted in Armenia until the second Council of Dvin (555), which 
condemned it ( infra § 20). On the other hand, the Katholikos Arsenius seems to imply 
that the Armenians ‘ s’etaient detournes dans l’heresie * (Arsenius 324 = G 131; transl. 
G 132 [of course, cvaleba may mean also ‘ schism,' but it is used in the sense of ‘ heresy' 
a few lines earlier: nestorisa cvalebay J) in connection with the deposition of St. Isaac. Cf. 
G 151-153. 

113 Cf. G 108-115. Our text implies (§ 42. G 31), in conformity with Cyril of Scythopolis 
and Evagrius, that Anastasius I was induced by others to embark upon his anti-Catholic 
policy; and the story of his persecution (§ 40-46. G 31-32) contains data not found else¬ 
where. For that policy cf. J. Lebon, Le monophysisme sevtrien (Louvain 1909) 39-66; Br6- 
hier, ‘ Anastase,' DHGE 2 (1914) 1447-1457; Charanis, Church and Slate in the Later Roman 
Empire ; Bardy, in Fliche-Martin, Hist, de I'Eglise IV 303-320; Stein, Hist, du Bas-Empire 
II 156-176; Moeller, in Grilimeier-Bacht, Chalkedon I 671. 

114 Cf. G 115-116; 117-126. For Aelurus cf. Lebon, Monophysisme 93-111; A. Baumstark, 
Geschichte der syrischen Literatur (Bonn 1922) 162; H. Opitz, ‘ Timotheos (24: Ailuros)' 
RE 6 (1937) 1355-1357; Lebon, in Grillmeier-Bacht, Chalkedon I. 

115 Cf. J. Maspero, Histoire des patriarches d’Alexandrie (Paris 1923) 88-96; R. Draguet, 
Julien d’Halicarnasse et sa controverse avec Severe d’Antioche sur l’incorruptibility du 
corps du Christ (Louvain 1924); M. Jugie, ‘Julien d’Halicarnasse et Severe d’Antioche,' 
Echos d’Orient 24 (1925) 129-162, 257-285; Stein, Hist, du Bas-Empire II 233-235; Brehier, 
in Fiiche-Martin, Hist, de l Eglise IV 433-434; also Lebon, Monophysisme and in Grill¬ 
meier-Bacht, Chalkedon 1; Stein 157-161; Brehier 424-425. — The rupture between Julian 
and Severus is alluded to in a very confused way by the Narratio (§ 48. G 32-33); G 117-118. 

116 G 120-123. The refutation of the ‘Juiianist’ thesis is found in § 50-56 (G 31-34), 
cf. G 123-126. It contains (together with § 83. G 37) the earliest known use among the 
Armenian authors of the term ‘ Juiianists' (JlovAiavlTar, G 125) and the earliest Greek 
use of the term ‘ Jacobites' (’ Iaxcoftitau; G 126). 
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after Julian’s death, the two remaining Julianist bishops proceeded to the 
consecration of a new bishop by the imposition of their own hands and of 
that of the dead Julian himself. 117 This story is also found in the work of 
the Katholikos Arsenius of Iberia. 118 

The above paragraphs constitute a preamble to the central fact in the 
history expounded by the Narratio: the second Council of Dvin and the 
events connected with it (§ 60-76. G 34-36). 119 The development among the 
Armenians — more particularly, among the Persarmenians — of what has 
been herein called the second ideological alternative stemming from the 
monistic Byzantine heritage, has already been commented upon. Between 
the years 482 506 and 519, the cleavage between the Armenian and the 
Byzantine Church, implied in that development, remained as it were bridged 
by the adherence of both to the comprehensiveness of the Henotikon. With 
the Byzantine Church’s return to Catholicism, under Justin I, the tenuous 
bridge over that rift was broken. The drift of the Armenians in the opposite 
direction 120 predetermined their reply to the events of 519. Nor was this all: 
temporal considerations, as we have seen, also came into play. Justinian’s 
oppressive regime in Caucasia, with its abuses, assassinations of local dynasts, 
suppression of local feudal institutions, transfer of populations, made even 
traditionally Bomanophile West Armenia and Lazica look to Ctesiphon for 
protection; 121 and we may be assured that it did nothing to contribute to 
the Empire’s popularity in Persarmenia. In 543, during the Second Persian 
War, the Byzantine advance into Persarmenia met with a disastrous defeat 
that made the control of the Great King ever more secure; 122 and in 554/555, 
the Imperial armies suffered a defeat even in Lazica. 123 The moment was 
propitious for the Armenian reply. 

It was in these circumstances that a rapprochement was effected between 
the Armenian episcopate and the Julianists of Syria. The Narratio relates 
that the Julianists, still in search of consecrating bishops, turned to the 

117 Gf. G 126-130. This story may possibly have originated from the veneration of Ju¬ 
lian's hand, surviving, according to our author, to his day (§ 59. G 34); G 129-130. 

118 Arsenius 323-324 = G126-127. In the translation of this text (G 127), in the phrase 
‘ les (disciples) de Sabellius ( sabelios ),' the last word should be ‘ (. sabelianos ),' the Georgian 
text having sabelianosni. 

119 Cf. G 130-175. 

120 The condemnation of Ghalcedon in Babgen’s letter ( supra n. 107) and the use of the 
Monophysite Trisagion in Armenia as early as the beginning of the sixth century ( infra 
at n. 140), are indications of the trend, for which cf. supra § 18. 

121 Cf. Grousset, Hist, de VArm. 239-242; Stein, Hist, du Bas-Empire II 364, 513: supra 
at n. 53. 

122 Stein, op. cit. 499-500. 

123 Ibid. 513. — The Fifty Years’ Peace which ended the Second Persian War in 561 
restored the status quo in Caucasia with Persarmenia in Iranian, and Lazica in Roman 
hands; cf. ibid. 516-521. 
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Armenians, because, as they said, all the others had fallen into Nestorianism, 
and because — so the Narratio — the Armenians had broken with the tra¬ 
dition of St. Gregory and the See of Caesarea, and were now, in obedience to 
the Great King, consecrating their own bishops (§ 60-67. G 34-35). 124 The 
contact between them was established through the friendship which subsisted 
between Nershapuh, Bishop of Tar5n and the Mamikonids, and the Syrian 
monk ‘Abdisho* (§ 61-62, 68. G 34, 35). Nershapuh then communicated the 
Julianist demarches to Nerses II, Bishop of Armenia, 125 to all the other Arme¬ 
nian bishops, and to the nobility; and, in 555, Nerses convoked the (second) 
Council of Dvin (§ 68-69. G 35). This assembly, greatly influenced by ‘Ab- 
disho* and by the translations made in that year 126 of the works of Timothy 
Aelurus and Philoxenus of Mabbug (Hierapolis), condemned as Nestorian 
the Council of Chalcedon and adopted the Monophysite doctrine (§ 70-73. 
G 35-36); 127 it added, in the Monophysite fashion, the ‘crucifixus es ’ to the 
Trisagion (§ 74. G 36); and it rejected the communion of Constantinople and 
Jerusalem, and of all who professed the Two Natures (§ 74. G 36). 128 At the 
same time, ‘AbdishoS as well as three other Monophysites, received their 
episcopal consecration in Armenia (§ 75-76. G 36). 

Regarding these momentous events, the data of national Armenian historio¬ 
graphy are vague, contradictory, in part erroneous, and upon the whole in- 

124 The Narratio quotes (§ 67) the Armenians as saying (despite their secession) that 
they held their succession from St. Gregory and were his disciples. 

125 The dates of Nerses II of AStarakk* are c. 548 - c. 557; G 154-155. His predecessors 
in the headship of the Armenian Church after Joseph I (f 451; cf. supra n. 89), were: Me- 
lite, Moses I, Giwt, John I Mandakuni, Babgen (of the first Council of Dvin), Samuel, 
Mu§cJ, Isaac II, Christopher I, and Leontius; Lazarus 62, 63, 64, 68, 69, 71, 78, 97, 99, 
100; the Greek List (omitting Melile and Moses I) G 404-405 (cf. G 425-429 and bibl.); also 
Grousset, Hist, de VArm. 212, 214, 217-230, 235-236. The Greek List places the order 
of the Great King to the Armenians to consecrate their own bishops (despite Caesarea’s 
interdiction) under Giwt; G 404, cf. G 154, 426. 

126 Cf. G 165. 

127 Cf. G 163-167. An Armenian translation apparently made at this time of a work 
of Timothy Aelurus ‘ Against Those Who Assert the Two Natures' has been published 
by K. Ter-Mekertschian and E. Ter-Minassiantz, Timotheus Alurus * des Patriarchal von 
Alexandrien Widerlegung der auf der Synode zu Chalcedon festgesetzten Lehre (Leipzig 1908; 
also under an Armenian title, at Ejmiacin 1908). As for Philoxenus, though no Armenian 
translation of any of his works has been found, he is referred to in an anti-Chalcedonite 
treatise preserved in the Book of Letters (413-482) and cited in the Seal of the Faith ( Knik ‘ 
hawatoy) composed c. 612/628 (Garitte, Documents 350; ed. Ter-Mkrtc‘ean, Ejmiacin 1914, 
253, 260). — For Timothy Aelurus cf. supra n. 114; for Philoxenus cf. Baumstark, Gcsch. 
syr. Lit. 141-144; E. Tisserant, ‘ Philoxene de Mabboug, ’ DThC 12.2 (1935) 1509-1532; 
E. Honigmann, 1Qveques et eveches monophysites d’Asie anterieure au V/ e si&cle (CSCO 127, 
Subsidia 2; Louvain 1951) 4-5, 66-67; Lebon, in Grillmeier-Bacht, Chalkedon I. 

128 The reference to Constantinople and Jerusalem seems to imply that, in the Imperial 
Church, these two patriarchates were free of Monophysitism; cf. G 170-172: Jerusalem 
was, also, undesirable as a Catholic center of pilgrimages. 
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adequate. 129 The editor of the Narratio quite justly points out the insuf¬ 
ficiency of the evidence derived from these data alone: ‘ce qui a ete dit du 
concile de Dvin par les modernes ... est aujourd’hui perime et ne peut plus 
servir qu’a donner une idee des confusions et des contradictions des histo- 
riens armeniens sur ce sujet. ’ 13 ° The version of the Narratio , on the other 
hand, is supported not only by the evidence of the briefer documents of the 
same tradition, now at last rehabilitated and correctly appraised by M. Ga- 
ritte — that is, the work of the Iberian Katholikos Arsenius I, 131 the ‘Letter 
of Photius, ’ 132 and the Greek List of the Katholikoi 133 — but also by the 
unimpeachable testimony of the contemporary documents written by some 
of the very personages mentioned in that version and contained in the Book 
of Letters . 

These texts reveal 134 that Nerses II, Bishop Mershapuh of Taron, and ‘the 
other bishops and princes’ were addressed by some ‘orthodox Syrians,’ 
who submitted to them a profession of faith and begged to confer the epis¬ 
copal consecration upon the priest ‘Abdish5‘, sent to them for that purpose. 135 
The doctrinal content of some of these documents shows these Syrians to 
have been Julianists, as is explicitly stated by the Narratio (and Arsenius). 136 
Nerses II and Mershapuh of Taron consecrated ‘Abdisho* and dispatched 


129 G 136. Pages 136-142 contain passages relative to the second Council of Dvin from 
various Armenian historical works. 

130 G 142; the few who have made use of the Book of Letters include Ter-Minassiantz, 
Kirche 40-54; Adonc, Armenija 339-340; Tournebize, Hist . pot. ret. 327 n. 1 (= 327-330); 
idem f Armdnie 303; Inglisian, in Grillmeier-Bacht, Chatkedon II; also Javaxisvili and Aki- 
nean, cf. infra n. 284. 

131 Arsenius 324-325 = G 130-132. 

132 P. 181 = G 133-134. Vardan's r6sum6 in Muyldermans, Domination arabe 67 = 
G 135. 

133 G 404-405 = 135-136. 

134 Cf. the summary in G 137; cf. Ter-Minassiantz, Kirche 40-56. 

136 Letter of the ‘ orthodox Syrians * to Nerses II, MerSapuh of Taron and the other 
bishops and princes, BL 52-54. The message quoted in the Narratio (§ 63-64) is substan¬ 
tially identical with that contained in this letter; 143-144, G 150-151. 

136 Analyzing the doctrine expounded in the above letter (BL 52-54), in the Reply of 
Nerses II and MerSapuh of Taron to the Syrians (BL 55-58), in the Letter of ‘AbdiSo‘ to 
Nerses II (BL 59-61), and in another Letter of the same to Nerses II and the other bishops 
(BL 62-65), Ter-Minassiantz (without referring to the Narratio ) proved it to be purely 
Julianist, Kirche 43-46; cf. G 142-144. The anathematisms of ‘AbdiSo*, contained in his 
two professions of faith (BL 66-67, 68-69) are inspired by, or identical with, those of Julian 
of Halicarnassus; G 162-163 and n. 1. The letter of John of Jerusalem (575-593) to Abbas 
of Albania (ed. K. Ter-Mkrt6‘ean in Ararat 29-30 [1896] 252-256) 254a, states that the 
Armenians left the Church through their condemnation of Chalcedon and that they fell 
into the heresy of Julian of Halicarnassus. Finally, some documents in the Plerophoria 
of John of Antioch show that the Julianists again (c. 580) addressed the Armenians for 
episcopal consecrations; G 144. 
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him to Syria with a letter in which the Armenian Church expressed its com¬ 
plete doctrinal accord with those Syrians. 137 We also learn from these do¬ 
cuments that a council was held at Dvin on 21 March 555, 138 which con¬ 
demned Chalcedon as Nestorian 139 and officially accepted the Monophysite 
Trisagion. 140 In them, likewise, the important role played by both ‘Abdisho, 
and the Bishop of Taron becomes apparent. 141 


137 Reply of Nerses II and Mersapuh of Taron to the Syrians, BL 55-58. 

138 The Synodal Letter of Nerses II (BL 72) has Palm Sunday, 24th year of Ghosroes 
(= 13 Sept. 554 to 12 Sept. 555) in which year Palm Sunday fell on 21 March 555; G 156- 
157. The Narratio offers five synchronisms, of which only one is exact: the 24th year of 
Chosroes (§ 69); another one: ‘ at the beginning of the Armenian Era,' is relatively so; 
G 156-161. Bardy, ‘ Les figlises de Perse et d’ArmSnie au vi e si6cle,' in Fliche-Martin, 
Hist, de I’figlise IV 511, dates the first Council of Dvin in 491, instead of 505/506, and 
splits the second into two, one in 524/527 and the other on 14 Dec. 552. 

139 The Synodal Letter of Nerses II does not expressly condemn Chalcedon, but only 
the Nestorians (BL 72-77), but for him the terms ‘ Nestorian ’ and ‘ Chalcedonite ’ are 
equivalent, as is clear from the Letter of the ' orthodox Syrians ’ (BL 52-54) and the Reply 
of Nerses II (BL 55-58); G 137, 161-162; cf. supra n. 97. The Narratio , moreover, states 
that Chalcedon was condemned ‘ as Nestorian' (§ 70). But in the following pieces of 
correspondence between the Syrians and the Armenians preserved in the BL, Chalcedon 
is condemned expressly: (1) Letter of the ‘ orthodox Syrians ’ (BL 53 = G 150-151); (2) 
Reply of Nerses II (BL 56); (3) II Letter of 4 Abduo 4 (BL 62 = G 162-163); (4) Letter of 
John II, Nerses II’s successor, to the Bishop and the Prince of Siunia, affirming that 
Chalcedon had been condemned (BL 79 = G 162); (5) I Profession of faith of 4 AbdiSo 4 
(BL 67 = G 163); (6) II Profession of faith of the same (BL 68 = G 163). To this may 
be added: (7) same document: condemnation of the doctrine of Two Natures (BL 68 = 
G 167). 

140 The Monophysite addition to the Trisagion (before the ‘ miserere nobis ’) of ‘ qui 
crucifixus es pro nobis' (6 aravgcodeig Si’ fpiag, Arm. or xa6 ( ec ( ar vasn mer) was pro¬ 
posed in the Letter of the ‘ orthodox Syrians * to the Armenians (BL 53 = G 167); this 
Syrian profession of faith, together with the Monophysite Trisagion, was repeated and 
further elaborated by Nerses II in his Reply (BL 55-56; cf. G 168). The Monophysite 
Trisagion is also repeated in the II Profession of faith of 4 Abdiso 4 (BL 69). The acceptance 
of this formula at the second Council of Dvin is attested to by some Armenian historical 
works (G 138, 140, 141, 168-169). Cyril of Scythopolis testifies to its acceptance among 
the Armenians already at the beginning of the sixth century; Life of St Sabas 32 (ed. E. 
Schwartz [Leipzig 1939] 117-118 = G 169). Dvin made its use official; G 167-170. For 
the Armenian Trisagion cf. J. Hanssens, Institutiones liturgicae de ritibus orientalibus III 
(Rome 1932) 2.128-140. 

141 4 Abdi§o ' is called Abdisoy in the BL and 5 Annod) in the Narratio. He came from 
the monastery of Sareba (BL 54 = G 147-148); Eagena in Sasun ( Narratio § 62). Al¬ 
though the Narratio implies that he was made bishop at the same time with three other 
Syrian Monophysites, at the time of the council (§ 76), the documents of the BL show that 
he received his consecration before it; G 172-173. For his role cf. G 147-150, 162-163. 
The Bishop of Taron is called MerSapuh (MihrSapuh?) in the BL and NerSapuh (Neg- 
aand)) in the Narratio ; according to the latter work (§ 61) he became bishop in 506/507. 
For his role cf. G 144-147. His importance was partly due to his See: Taron, the chief 
princedom of the Mamikonids, hereditary High Constables of Armenia (cf., e.g., Garitte, 
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21 . To complete their national-religious isolation, the Armenians now ad¬ 
opted their own system of chronology: the Armenian Era. 142 Also, Nerses II 
is the first of the Bishops of Armenia to be styled Katholikos in the Narratio 
(§ 68. G 35 etc.). This title, however, seems to have come into official use 
before 555, but only after 427/428: thus Shahak I, who in 363 together with 
other Eastern bishops addressed a letter to the Emperor Jovian, appears 
therein without the distinguishing style of Katholikos. 143 The historian Faustus, 
whose text is known to us only in a fifth-century Armenian translation, 
uses interchangeably the terms Bishop, Patriarch ( hayrapet ), and Katholikos 
of both the heads of the Armenian Church and their superiors, the Metro¬ 
politans of Caesarea; the same is true of the documents of the Gregorian 
cycle. 144 The title of Patriarch was, of course, in the fourth and even fifth 
centuries, still in the phase of epithet and might occasionally be applied 
to any bishop; only in the epoch of Justinian did it definitively become the 
exclusive designation of some super-metropolitans (exarchs), such as those 
of Antioch for instance. 145 As for the title of Katholikos, it had at the begin¬ 
ning absolutely no patriarchal connotation which it has since acquired; it 
implied, on the contrary, a dependence on a patriarchal (exarchal) superior 
and denoted the position of his official representative in a daughter-Church. 
It was thus applied, apparently since the fourth century, to the chief bishops 
of the Syro-Iranian Church — the Katholikoi of Seleucia-Ctesiphon — and, 
since the end of the fifth, to those of the Iberian Church, testifying in both 
cases to their subordination to the Church of Antioch. In Syro-Iranian 
Christianity, that title came to imply, by 410, an intermediary rank (‘grand 


j Documents 236). In the BL (Letter of the ‘ orthodox Syrians, ’ Reply of Nerses II) he is 
called ‘ Bishop of Tardn and of the Mamikonids ’ and ' Bishop of the Mamikonids.' Supra 
n. 68. 

142 The Narratio states that the council was held at the beginning of the Armenian Era 
(§ 69). This Era begins on 11 July 552 or 553 (E. Dulaurier, Recherches sur la chronologie 
arminienne [Paris 1859] 51-55, 101-108, 173-178); G 159-161: iv ag/fj rov agiOpov rcov 
’AQftevicov must be taken in a very general sense. 

143 G 56-57, 155. The only other heads of the Armenian Church since 427/428 to be men¬ 
tioned in the Narratio are Surmak (§ 33) and Joseph (§ 29-30). — For Sahak I cf. supra 
n. 76. 

144 For instance, Faustus refers to the chief bishops of Armenia as ‘ Bishops' in 4.3, 
title (cf. G 56-57), as ‘ Patriarchs' in 3.12, as ‘Katholikoi * in 3.10; to the Metropolitans 
of Caesarea as ‘ Bishops ' in 4.7, as ‘ Patriarchs ’ in 5.29, as * Katholikoi * in 4.4. The Ar¬ 
menian Agathangelus calls St. Gregory ‘ Katholikos ’, e.g., in § 884 and the Greek Aga- 
thangelus, the same in § 168. The same title is applied to St. Leontius of Caesarea, e.g., 
in the Arm. Agathangelus, § 804, and in the Greek Agathangelus, § 139. The Greek Life 
of St. Gregory calls both Gregory and Leontius ‘ Patriarchs' in, e.g., § 193, 195. All these 
Gregorian documents refer throughout to St. Gregory also as ‘ Bishop ' and * Archbishop.' 

146 Cf., e.g., H. Leclercq, ‘ Patriarcat,' DACL 13.2 (1938) 2455-2487; Devreesse, Antioche 
119-123. 
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metropolitan ’) between the several metropolitans under the Katholikos’ own 
jurisdiction and the super-metropolitan (Patriarch) of Antioch, his superior. 
It has been noted that the Syro-Iranian Church was drifting away, not without 
Sassanid assistance, from the rest of Christendom. In 424, the Synod of 
Markabta manifested its independence of Antioch; soon afterwards, it suc¬ 
cumbed to Nestorian influence, its official adoption of Nestorianism being 
definitively proclaimed at the Council of Seleucia in 486. 146 At all events, 
by the end of the first quarter of the fifth century, the Katholikos of Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon, had indeed assumed * patriarchal ’ powers in Syro-Iranian (and 
soon to be Nestorian) Christianity. Only after that event did the term Katho¬ 
likos acquire its new connotation of a synonym of Patriarch or Primate (super¬ 
metropolitan) and its association with the then novel phenomenon of an 
independent, national Church not in communion with the Church Universal. 147 
Now, in the second quarter of the same century, another Christian body 
within the same Iranian Empire — the Armenian Church — broke, likewise 
in response to Sassanid policies, with its Byzantine ecclesiastical superior. 
It was, therefore, only natural — perhaps even required by the Sassanid 
administration — that its head, the second independent Christian primate 
in Iran, should, too, have assumed the title of Katholikos. Later, in imitation 
of Armenia and Iberia, the remaining Caucasian States, Albania and (Lazica-) 
Abasgia, appropriated the same title for the heads of their Churches. 148 Thus, 
when the Armenian text of Faustus and one of the versions of the Gregorian 
cycle apply the title of Katholikos to the (chief) Bishops of Armenia prior 
to 427/428, this usage must be regarded as either, like that of ‘Patriarch,’ 
by way of an epithet inspired by the example of the Syro-Iranian ‘grand 
metropolitans, ’ or simply ex post facto . u9 

146 Gf. Bardy, in Fliche-Martin, Hist, de I’figlise IV 321-330; M. J. Higgins, ‘ Chronology 
of the Fourth-Century Metropolitans of Seleucia-Ctesiphon,' Traditio 9 (1953) 45-99; 
and supra at nn. 86, 97. 

147 Adonc, Armenifa 367-368. Cf. H. Leclercq, ‘ Katholikos,' DACL 8 (1928) 686- 
689; S. Vailh6, ‘ Antioche (1. Patriarcat grec),' DThC 1.2 (1931) 1405, 1411 ; Akinean (ed.), 
Koriun : Biographie des hi. MaStoc (Texte und Untersuchungen der altarmenischen Litera- 
tur I 1 ; Vienna 1952) note 13 pp. 75-79. — An abortive ecclesiastical independency of 
an earlier period was, of course, that of the Donatists; cf., e.g., W. H. C. Frend, The Do- 
natist Church: A Movement of Protest in Roman North Africa (Oxford 1952). 

148 The Katholikate of Abasgia was a late medieval institution patterned on that of Iberia; 
cf. Tamarati, L’£glise georgienne 396-398. As for Albania, its Primates began to entitle 
themselves Katholikoi in the sixth century; A. Manandian, Beitrage zur albanischen Ge - 
schichte (Leipzig 1897) 29; Tournebize, Hist. pol. rel. 356 n. 2 (== 356-360); G 207. Abas 
of Albania is so entitled in the letter of John II of Armenia (c. 557-574; BL 81-84) and 
in that (c. 574/577) of John of Jerusalem ( supra n. 136; cf. G 207). Faustus indeed calls 
St. Gregory's grandson of the same name both Bishop and Katholikos of Albania and Iberia 
(3.5, 6), but, in this context, the latter title is manifestly used in its original sense of vicar, 
in this case of the Primate of Armenia. —* For the Katholikate of Iberia cf. infra § 33-35. 

148 This may be an indication that the Armenian text of Faustus dates from after 427/428 
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22 . The year 555 marked the definitive separation of the Armenian Chris¬ 
tians from Catholic Christianity; in that year, the national Armenian Church, 
embryonic for perhaps over a century, was born. Yet it would be an undue 
simplification to consider that event as tantamount to the complete extinc¬ 
tion of Catholicism in Armenia, for there still remained numerous Catholics, 
not only in the Emperor’s, but also in the Great King’s portion of the 
country. 150 These ‘recusants’ must have been responsible for the inner, but 
ever-diminishing, responses to the outside pressures which, within the century 
and a quarter that followed the second Council of Dvin, brought about no 
less than five reunions with the Byzantine Church, the last of which is known 
to su from the Narratio alone. 

23 . The rest of our text is, accordingly, devoted to the story of four of 
these reunions. The rapprochement of the Armenian princely oligarchs with 
the Court of Ctesiphon, which had survived the revocation of the home rule 
c.515 151 and which was in part responsible for the events of 555, 152 was rather 
suddenly interrupted within two decades after Dvin. This deterioration of 
Armeno-Iranian relations was due, first, to the rivalry between the tradi¬ 
tionally Romanophile House of the Mamikonids and the traditionally Irano- 
phile House of Siunia, of which the latter had now come to enjoy the favor 
of the Sassanid emperors; secondly, to the Byzantine intrigues in Caucasia 
which must have stirred the Mamikonids discontented with the loss of the 
home rule, under which the office of presiding prince of Armenia had been 
theirs; and, finally, to the anti-Christian, anti-Armenian, and (what, given 
the conditions, was even more provoking) anti-princely policy of the tyran¬ 
nous Iranian viceroy of the House of Suren. The denouement was reached 
when Suren put to death Manuel II, Prince of the Mamikonids, and began 
constructing a fire temple at Dvin. Manuel’s brother, Vardan III marched 
on Dvin and slew the Viceroy on 23 Febr. 572. The Iranian reprisal forced 
Vardan, the Katholikos John II, and several bishops and nobles to flee to 


and not, as Akinean holds ( Reihenfolge d. Bisch. Armen. 74), from the first quarter of the 
fifth century. — This projection of the katholikal title into the epoch antecendent to 
its official use is a foible of which both medieval and modern Armenian historiography 
is guilty; witness, e.g., the Greek List of the Katholikoi. 

150 Cf. supra n. 15; infra at nn. 164, 205, 336. For the religious separatism of Albania 
and Siunia as regards Armenia (and their tendency towards Chalcedon) cf. Grousset, 
Hist, de VArm. 312, 390-391, 470-472, 479-480. 

151 jr or this cf. Grousset, op. cit. 232-234. 

152 Cf. supra at nn. 110-111, 121-123. Arsenius (324-325 — G 130-132) and the 'Letter 
of Photius' (181 = G 134) imply, and the Galanus Chronicle (ap. C. Galano, Conciliationis 
Eccl. Armenae cum Romana etc. I [Rome 1650] 85 = G 140) indicates expressly what is 
perfectly plain from the circumstances of the case: namely, the determinant role which 
the Iranian polity played (along with other factors) in giving to Armenian Christianity 
the shape of a separate national Church — which was precisely the role it had played in 
the formation of the separate national Syro-Iranian (Nestorian) Church. 
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the Empire for aid. At the same time, a part of Iberia, under the younger 
line of the royal house, represented by Guaram of Klarjet‘i-Javakhet‘i, also 
rose in revolt. The Emperor Justin II’s decision to aid the Caucasian in¬ 
surgents, along with other factors, brought about a twenty year’s war between 
Byzantium and Iran. 153 This political alliance of Armenia and the Empire 
resulted also in a religious reunion. To this event, the Narratio devotes § 77- 
92 (G 37-39). 154 

After a brief summary of the revolt of Vardan III and his flight to Con¬ 
stantinople (§ 77-78. G 37), our History proceeds to narrate how, when the 
Armenians refused communion with the Byzantines, the Emperor ordered a 
synod to assemble, at which the religious unity between the Armenians and 
the Byzantines was re-established (§ 79-83. G 37-38). 155 This information is 
found also in Arsenius 156 and, more briefly, in the ‘Letter of Photius, >157 John 
of Ephesus, 158 and Stephen of Taron; 159 other sources, Armenian and foreign, 
mentioning the revolt alone. 100 After the death of the Katholikos John II 
at Constantinople in 574, 161 the refugees returned to Armenia, where the 


153 Cf. Stein, Studicn zur Geschichte des bijzantinischen Reiches (Stuttgart 1919) 21-25, 
38-55, 58-102; Baynes, ‘The Successors of Justinian, ’ CMH 2 (1936) 270-271; Ch. Diehl and 
G. Mar<?ais, Le monde oriental de 395 d. 1081 , in Histoire generate (H' loire a Moyen Age ) 
3 (2nd. cd. Paris 1944) 128-131: Grousset, Hist, de VArm. 244-251; G 175-187 (and bibl.); 
Christensen, Iran 373-374, 443-445; Toumanoff, Iberia 37-44; Higgins, Intern. Relations 
(n. 42 supra) 290-315 ; P. Goubert, Byzance avant VIslam (Paris 1951) 61-183 (Chap. 8 
dealing with Caucasia needs being revised). For the date of the insurrection cf. G 187- 
190: on this point, the chronological indications of the Narratio (§ 78) are inexact. 

lvl Cf. G 175-225. 

155 Cf. G 190-202. Both Arsenius (327 = G 176) and the ‘ Letter of Photius ’ (182 = 
G 178) speak of the adherence to Chalcedon. The Narratio (§ 83), on the other hand, men¬ 
tions the condemnation of Origen, Evagrius, Didymus, the Nestorians, the Jacobites, 
the Julianists, the Gaianites, as well as Eutyches and Dioscorus. The Narratio and the 
Letter show the typically Armenian confusion between the names of Justinian and Justin 
with the result that the mention of the Fifth General Council is inserted next to that of 
the above synod (§ 81. G 37; cf. G 195-198) and that Justinian's building of the Church 
of the Holy Wisdom is connected with the revolt (§ 78. G 37; cf. G 189-190). Because of 
the former juxtaposition the condemnation of Origen, Evagrius, and Didymus, which 
took place at the Fifth Council, is ascribed to the synod of 572 (G 201-202). For the con¬ 
nection of one of the doors of the Church of the Holy Wisdom with the Mamikonids, men¬ 
tioned in § 82 (G 37), cf. G 198-201. 

156 Arsenius 326-327 = G 176-177. 

157 Pp. 181-182 = G 178; Vardan's resume, Muyldermans, Domination arabe 84 = G 178. 

158 Eccl. Hist. 2.18-24; 6.11 (transl. G 181). 

159 Universal Hist. 2.2 (= G 182). 

160 Cf. G 179-182. 

161 John of Ephesus 2.22; Greek List of the Katholikoi (G 405; cf. G 430); cf. G 203-205 
and bibl.; cf. also Grousset, Hist, de VArm. 243. The dates of John II of Gabejeank* are 
c. 557-574. The Narratio (§ 84. G 37-38), erroneously or loosely, speaks of the return of 
the refugees and the mixed reception of the Union as in the days of the Katholikos John, 
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Union of 572 was accepted by some and rejected by others (§ 84. G 37-38). 162 
In § 85-88 (G 38), the text, lacunose in the Parisians but complete in the 
Vaticani , and found only in the Narration describes the failure of the ef¬ 
forts made by the anti-Catholic Armenians to gain to their side the Churches 
of Albania, Siunia, and Iberia. 164 The text of § 89 (G 38), likewise restored 
thanks only to the discovery of the Vatican MSS, shows that, while some 
regions of Armenia (apparently those under the Byzantine aegis) remained, 
like the above three countries, faithful to Catholicism, certain other regions, 
namely, those on the confines of Iberia and Albania, professed Monophy- 
sitism. 165 It is rather clear that the bulk of Persarmenia, with the notable 
exception of Siunia, remained largely faithful to the second Council of Dvin. 

24. The Narratio proceeds (§ 90-91. G 38-39) to the revolts in the Empire 
and those in Iran, which occurred during the Twenty Years’ War, and then 
passes to its conclusion (§ 92-95. G 39). Chosroes II (dethroned by Vahram 

162 Gf. G 202-203. 163 G 205. 

164 The first demarche of the anti-Chalcedonites was directed to Abas, Katholikos of Al¬ 
bania; but he refused to accept the Monophysite doctrine (§ 85. G 38; cf. G 205-209 and 
bibl.). Prior to the Union of 572, John II of Armenia had written to Abas urging him to 
accept Monophysitism (BL 81-84); since Abas adhered to Catholicism in 574, and also 
in 574/577, when John of Jerusalem was writing to him (though he seems to have been 
neglectful, or ignorant, of certain Monophy te practices in Albania; G 207-209), it is 
difficult to accept the assertion of Moses of Kajankatuk* (Xth c.) that, convinced by John II 
of Armenia, Abas rejected Chalcedon (2.8; cf. Manandian, Beitrage z. alb. Gesch. 29, but 
cf. G 205-207). The Monophysites next turned to VrPanes, Bishop of Siunia (§ 86-87. 
G 38 ; cf. G 209-216 and bibl.). To this prelate (and to the Prince of Siunia), John II of 
Armenia had also written, c. 568/571, urging the rejection of Nestorianism and Chalcedon 
(BL 79, 80). It is clear from that letter that Siunia then was Catholic (BL 79 = G 214); 
it was Catholic in 574; it is improbable therefore that Stephen Orbelian (Orpelean; XHIth 
c.) is correct in asserting, in his Hist. Siun. 24, that, like Abas, Vrt‘anes rejected Chalcedon 
upon the receipt of that letter. Siunia’s separatist tendencies, political and religious, with 
regard to Armenia are well known. On the eve of the insurrection of 572, the Prince of 
Siunia, an exponent of the collaborationist trend, obtained from the Great King Siunia’s 
political separation from the rest of Armenia (Sebeos [Vllth c.J, Hist, of Heraclius 1 [ed. 
Tiflis 1913; 40] = G 211); and between 555 and 558, Bishop Peter of Siunia withdrew from 
the Armenian obedience, and the Church of Siunia came to depend on that of Albania; 
G 211-215. (The Bishop of Siunia is called in § 86 rov arvkov ijttaxojiov; this is one of 
the proofs of the Narrations being translated from the Armenian original: the Armenian 
phrase siwneac‘ episkopisi was so translated because of the confusion between Siwnik‘ 
[Siunia] and siwn ‘ column ’; G 210-211.) Finally, the Monophysites approached the Church 
of Iberia only to find the same refusal there (§ 88. G 38; cf. G 216-217). For the situation 
in Iberia cf. infra § 36. 

165 These regions were the cantons of TaSir and Jorop'or, in the province of Gogarene 
on the Iberian frontier, that of Gardman, in the province of Uti on the Ibero-Albanian 
frontier, and the province of Arc'ax, between Albania and Siunia; cf. G 219-220; Hubsch- 
mann, Altarmen. Ortsnamen (n. 47 supra) 354, 253, 275-276, 252, 266-267. The correct 
reading of § 89 necessitates the revision of one of the late Fr. Peeters' theses; G 217-219, 
cf. 216, 
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Choben’s revolt and seeking refuge in the Empire) was re-established by 
the Emperor Maurice on the throne of Iran (§ 92, 94). 166 The war was thus 
brought to a close and the peace, concluded between the two emperors in 
591, left all of Armenia up to Dvin in Byzantine hands (§ 94). 167 With more 
than a half of Armenia under Roman rule, the question of reunion was again 
raised, as is related in § 96-108 (G 39-41). 168 That this question was raised 
at all, even in connection with the Armenians of the original Roman zone 
(as will be seen), is a fact which shows that the consolidation of the Iranian 
position in Armenia and Iberia in the first decade of the Twenty Years’ War 
(from about 575 to the beginning of Maurice’s counter-offensive in 582) must 
have brought about, not only the abolition of the Iberian monarchy, in 580, 
but also the triumph of Monophysitism in Caucasia. 169 And so the Narratio 
relates that when Mushel II, Prince of the Mamikonids, was sent in 591 by 
the Great King on a mission to Constantinople, he refused to participate in 
the Byzantine church services, asserting his Monophysitism and declining 
to abide by the example, urged by the Emperor, of his predecessor Vardan III 
(§ 96-100. G 39-40). 170 

The Emperor, then, invited the Armenian Katholikos Moses 171 and all the 
Armenian bishops to assemble in a council at Constantinople. To this in¬ 
vitation, however, only the bishops of the Roman zone responded favor¬ 
ably; the Persarmenian bishops and the Katholikos rejected it (§ 101-104. 
G 40). 172 The council was nevertheless held, and terminated in the second 


106 In § 93 the Narratio ascribes the restoration of Chosroes to MuSeJ II, Prince of the 
Mamikonids, hereditary High Constable of Armenia and commander of the Armenian 
contingents, which together with the Byzantine and Iranian armies restored Chosroes 
on his throne. Mu§e| was greatly rewarded by Chosroes; § 95. Cf. G 231-236, 237-238. 

167 For the war cf. supra n. 153. For the new partition of Armenia cf. H. Gelzer, Georgii 
Cyprii descriptio Orbis Romani (Leipzig 1890) l-lv; Hubschmann, Altarm . Ortsnamen 228- 
232 (and map); M. Ghazarian, Armenien unter der arabischen Herrschaft bis zur Entstehung 
des Bagratidenreiches (Marburg 1903) 10; Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze des byzantinischen 
Reiches (Brussels 1935) 28-34; Grousset, Hist, de VArm. 251-253; G 236-237, 242: § 94 
and § 102-104 bear important testimony on the partition. 

168 Cf. G 225-254. 

169 cf Toumanoff, Iberia 37-41. For the religious situation in Iberia cf. infra § 36. 

170 Cf. G 238-241. — It is interesting to note the connection between MuSeJ's Mono¬ 
physitism and his loyalty to the Great King, which alone can explain his choice as 
envoy. 

171 Already mentioned in § 92 (G 39). For Moses of EJivard (574-604) cf. G 223 (and 
bibb); Greek List (G 405; cf. G 430). Cf. Grousset, Hist, de VArm. 246, 265, 267, 269. 

172 The refusal of Moses quoted in § 102 is important for several reasons. In conjunction 
with the distribution of the unionist and anti-unionist bishops (§ 103-104), the Katholikos' 
refusal to cross the river Azat constitutes an indication as to the geography of the par¬ 
tition of 591; G 242, 244-245, cf. supra n. 167. § 103, by the way, contains the earliest known 
use of the geographical term ‘ Vaspurakan '; G 244.) Moses' saying that he would not eat 
the leavened Bread nor drink the hot water of the Byzantines is the earliest attested re- 
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reunion (§ 105. G 40-41). 173 Prompted by the refusal of Moses and the Pers- 
armenian bishops to recognize the council of 591 or to be in communion with 
the reunited bishops, the latter proceeded to elect another — and Catholic — 
Katholikos, John III (§ 106-107), who now resided at Awan, opposite Dvin 
on the Roman side of the 591 frontier. 174 The fact of his election, averred 
also in a near-contemporary document — a letter of the monk John Mayra- 
gomets‘i — and by Arsenius, has been misinterpreted by traditional national 
historiography as Imperial appointment. 175 Thereafter, until the passing of 
Maurice, Armenia was divided, not only politically, but also religiously (§ 108. 
G 41). 176 That Emperor’s active Catholicism, attested to by unimpeachable 
evidence, vitiates the recently propounded thesis of his Monophysite sym¬ 
pathies. 177 Arsenius, 178 the shorter ‘Letter of Photius, ’ 179 and the letter of 
John Mayragomets'i, 180 as well as — reticently and not altogether correctly — 


ference to both the Armenian use of unleavened bread in the liturgy and the Byzantine 
use of adding drops of hot water to the consecrated Wine; G 242-244. 

173 Cf. G 245-246. 

174 For John III of Bagaran (c. 592-610/611) cf. G 247-253, 263-265 (and bibl.). Also, 
Grousset, Hist, de VArm. 265-266, 269. John III is found in various Armenian katholikal 
lists; cf. Greek List (G 405; cf. 431); G 250-251. Sebeos (23.123 = G 263) calls him ‘the 
blessed old man, the Katholikos John ' ( eraneli ceruni kat'ulikosn Yovhan). His residence 
at Awan, in Kotayk‘, is mentioned in Armenian historiography, beginning with the letter 
of John Mayragomec'i (infra n. 180); cf. G 247-251, 264. 

176 G 246-253. For Arsenius and Mayragomec‘i cf. infra , nn. 178, 180. 

176 Cf. G 253-254. 

177 G 231: 'L’attitude radicalement chalc^donienne de Maurice k Tigard de FArmenie 
recouvr^e contredit absolument la th6se de M. H. Gr6goire, qui pretend d^couvrir en cet 
empereur des tendences monophysites dues notamment k la nScessite ou il se serait trouvS 
de manager FArmenie, important source de recrutement de son arm6e; M. Gregoire 6crit 
par exemple: « Maurice a dd certainement, au moins apr£s Fannexion de FArmenie occi- 
dentale, tolSrer les monophysites » (dans Le Museon , 59, 1946 = Melanges Lefort , p. 297); 
« I have proved (and my opinion is now shared and fortified with further proof by my 
master and friend, A. A. Vasiliev), that Maurice favored the Armenian creed (!) and in 
general the monophysitic Church » (dans Armenian Quarterly , 1, 1946, p. 10). Les sources 
(non byzantines) passees en revue ci-dessus [G 226-231] disent exactement le contraire; 
Maurice fut si loin de « favoriser la confession arm&iienne» qu’il imposa a FArmenie la 
foi de ChalcSdoine et qu’il alia meme jusqu’4 provoquer l’installation en Armenie romaine 
d’un anticatholicos chalcedonien. ’ — For Maurice’s Catholicism cf. also P. Goubert, ‘ Les 
successeurs de Justinien et le Monophysisme,' in Grillmeier-Bacht, Chalkedon II 187-192. 

178 Arsenius 327-329 = G 226-227. The word samep'oy in this text should be trans¬ 
lated as kingdom, royaume, ’ rather than as 'kingship, royaut6' (G 227), the latter’s 
equivalent being mep r oba. 

179 P. 182 «= G 228; Vardan’s r6sum6, Muyldermans, Domination arabe 67 «= G 228 
(no reference to the consequent split of Armenia). 

180 Letter of Mayragomec'i (an opponent of the Union; cf. infra § 27-29), apud Moses 
of Kalankatuk* 2.46 (ed. Tiflis 1912; 302-305) = G 247 (the Union itself is not mentioned, 
only its consequences). 
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the traditional national historians, 181 support the Narratio 9 s account of the 
Union of 591 and of its consequences. 

25. It was under the Iranian aegis that Armenia was reunited, politically 
and religiously. The overthrow of Maurice by Phocas in 602 182 provoked the 
quarter of a century of warfare which was to be the last Persian War (605- 
629). Successful at first, Chosroes II in his self-assumed role of Maurice’s 
avenger, overran, by 607/608, most of Roman Armenia and re-established 
his control over Iberia — until challenged by another ‘ avenger, ’ Heraclius. 
The latter, having in his turn overthrown Phocas in 610, proceeded to organize 
a counter-offensive which, in the years 622-629, brought triumphs to the 
Empire and death-blows to Iran. 183 The Narratio devotes § 109-120 (G 41- 
43) 184 to the war, especially the period prior to the turning of the tide in the 
’twenties, and to its religious consequences: the fortunes of Armenian Mono- 
physitism being intimately bound to those of Iran. Simultaneously with the 
Iranian successes in Caucasia, the Armenian Monophysites elected in the 
Spring of 607 Abraham of Rshtunik 4 to be their Katholikos (§ 110. G 41), 
replacing Moses who had died in 604. 185 Abraham, as we know from his 
correspondence, professed the local variety of Byzantine caesaropapism which 
would assign to the Great King — so much the master of Caucasia now — 
the position of the determinant temporal factor in Caucasian Christianity. 186 
This loyalism was not unrequited, for the Iranians sanctioned — without 
their sanction the Katholikos could not have acted — Abraham’s religious 
policy of forcible de-Catholicizing. The bishops, priests, and abbots (hegumens) 
of the Armenian regions just conquered by the Iranians from the Byzantines 
were given the choice of anathematizing Chalcedon or leaving the country 
(§ 111. G 41). 187 Abraham’s clash with the Katholikos of Iberia and the third 
Council of Dvin (608/609) will be dealt with below (§ 37-40). 


181 G 229-231, 246-251. 

182 In view of the fact that ‘ the imperial power was an autocracy tempered by the legal 
right of revolution,' it is difficult to see why Phocas should be termed a ‘ usurper ’ (G 254); 
there was a revolutionary aspect to the institution of the Emperorship; cf. Br6hier, Insti¬ 
tutions 5-6, 17, 23-24; Ensslin, in Byzantium 271-272: * If the coup failed, he [the new 
Emperor] met with the shameful death of a usurper; if it succeeded, his victory was the 
sign that God’s favour had abandoned the dethroned Emperor. * If Phocas b a usurper, 
so must be Heraclius and a host of others also. 

183 For the last Persian War, and especially its Caucasian aspect, cf. Baynes, Successors 
of Justinian 285-301; Diehl-Mar^ais, Monde oriental 140-151; Grousset, Hist, de UArm. 
269-276; Christensen, Iran 447-448, 497-498; Toumanoff, Iberia 199-202; G 257. 

184 Cf. G 254-277. 

135 Abraham was elected betw- * n 25 March and 23 April 607 (evidence of the act of 
Ihe council which elected him, BL 149-150; cf. G 258-259 and bibl. — not, as formerly be¬ 
lieved, in 594; ibid.) and died in 610/611 (G 268 and bibl.); cf. Greek List (G 405; cf. G 430). 
Also, Grousset, Hist, de VArm ., 267, 282. 186 Cf. supra § 19 and n. 111. 

187 Cf. G 259-260. The text of the Narratio would seem to indicate that all the ecclesi- 
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Three years later (610/611), the Iranians advanced to north-western Armenia 
and captured Theodosiopolis (§ 112. G 41). 188 The Catholic Primate John III 
(who from his seat at Awan had removed to Theodosiopolis before the Iranian 
advance) was taken prisoner (§ 113. G 41-42) and later died in captivity. 189 
This new Iranian conquest enabled Abraham to issue anew his ultimatum, 
addressed now to the remaining bishops of John Ill’s jurisdiction in the ter¬ 
ritory just acquired (§ 114. G 42), and no doubt to those as well who in 607 
had chosen exile and moved to this part, then still Roman, of Armenia. 190 
As a result, many recusants fled to Iberia or to the Empire (§ 115. G 42). 191 

26. Shortly before the Great King achieved still more brilliant victories 
elsewhere in the Empire (614-619), Abraham was succeeded by Komitas, 
who proved a still greater Monophysite than his predecessor (§ 116. G 42). 192 
The Narratio does not mention an important event which occurred while 
Komitas was Katholikos, namely, the Armeno-Syrian Council of Ctesiphon 
(of the Royal Porte) which Chosroes II, true to the role Armenian caesaro- 
papism would assign to him, summoned in 614/616, and which, once again, 


astics accepted the first alternative of Abraham’s ultimatum. In the corresponding pas¬ 
sage of his text, however, Arsenius (329 = G 255) speaks of only some of them accepting 
it. This is borne out by contemporary documents. The official act of submission drawn 
up by those bishops and abbots who did accept has been preserved in the BL (151-152); 
it contains the names of only two bishops of the province of Ayrarat and three of that of 
Turuberan: there were, however, more bishoprics in the part of Roman Armenia which 
the Iranians overran in 607, so that some bishops must have preferred exile to Mono- 
physitism; G 260. On the other hand, twenty-one abbots signed that act; cf. G 255 n. 1, 
260-261. 

188 Cf. G 261-263 (and bibl.). 

189 G 263-265 (and Armenian historians on John IP). 

190 G 265-266: this ultimatum of Abraham met with much less success than that of 607; 
and no act of submission in response to it has been preserved in the BL. 

191 Cf. G 266. The Iberian possession to which they fled was Tao — Arm. Tayk*; cf. 
infra at n. 318. 

192 G 267-277 (and bibl.). The dates of Komitas are 610/611-628. Cf. Greek List (G 
405; cf. G 431). Also Grousset, Hist, de VArm. 282-283. According to Arsenius (321 = 
G 269), Komitas succeeded in winning over to Monophysitism the Katholikos of Albania, 
by ceding seven bishoprics to his jurisdiction, and the Bishop of Siunia, by conceding to 
him the right of having, like the Katholikos himself, a cross borne before him and by en¬ 
larging his diocese; this is indirectly borne out by the Defection of the Albanians of Ananias 
of Mckk‘ (Xth c.), which places the end of the Armeno-Albanian schism in the third year 
of Komitas (ed. T£r-Mkrt£‘ean in Ararat 30-31 [1897] 137b), as well as by Ps. Uxtanes 
(Xlth c. ?), Hist. Arm. 2.64, Moses of Kalankatuk*, 2.48, and Stephen Orbelian, 18, who 
mention the granting to the Bishop of Siunia of the privilege of the cross and of the rank 
of a metropolitan, but place it under the katholikate of Abraham; cf. G 272, 270 n. 1. For 
the Catholicism of Albania and Siunia at the end of the sixth century cf. supra n. 164; 
infra n. 336. A letter of Komitas to Syrian bishops, preserved in the BL (212-218), ex¬ 
pounds a decidedly Monophysite doctrine of the Julianist tinge; Ter-Minassiantz, Kir - 
che 62-66; G 272, 
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rejected Chalcedon — the Emperor’s creed. 193 The Narratio, on the other 
hand, has much that is interesting to tell of Komitas. The text of § 117 
(G 42), now happily re-restablished from the Vatican MSS by M. Garitte, 
relates that the new Katholikos was the author of many works (including 
what appears to have been the prototype of the Seal of the Faith) and of 
some canons which he fathered upon St. Isaac. Upon comparing, however, 
this paragraph with the combined evidence of Arsenius (representing here a 
less abridged version of the matter of the Narrations § 116-118) and of Stephen 
of Taron, M. Garitte shows that the author of the Narratio misread his 
source: together with Arsenius and Stephen, it must have attributed the 
authorship of these works and of the forgery not to Komitas, but to the monk 
John Mayragomets‘i. 194 To the latter, Komitas promised the katholikal 
dignity after himself (§ 118. G 42); 195 yet, contrary to Mayragomets‘i’s ex¬ 
pectations, Komitas was succeeded by Christopher II (ibid.) 196 Then, Chris¬ 
topher was deposed and, to MayragometsTs still greater disappointment, 
followed by Esdras (§ 119-120. G 42-43). 197 The Narratio 's account of the 
events between the death of Maurice and the accession of Heraclius is con- 


193 For this council, which appears to have definitively recognized Monophysitism — 
a powerful ally in the war against the Empire — as the second established Christian Church 
of the Iranian State, cf. Tournebize, Armenie 304; Hist. pol. rel. 346 n. 1 (= 348); Bre- 
hier, ‘La crise de l’Empire et le redressement d’Heraclius (611-632),’ in Fliche-Martin, 
Hist, de VJ&glise V (Paris 1947) 88-90. The principal source is Sebeos 33. 195-200; cf. infra 
n. 336. 

104 G 273-277. For the texts of Arsenius and Stephen cf. infra n. 195. The so-called 
Canons of St. Isaac appeared first in print in a Latin translation (from a codex dated in 
1634; today MS Vat. Borg. Arm. 60, cf. E. Tisserant, Codices Armeni bybliothecae Vaticanae 
[Rome 1927] 87-91) made by the Monk Arsenius Angiarakian for Card. Angelo Mai: 
Scriptorum veterum nova collectio 10 (Rome 1838) II 276-290 (cf. Mai’s praefatio , ibid. 
xxi, and admonitio , II 316; G. Amaduni, in Disciplina Armena: Testi vari di diritto ca- 
nonico armeno [Codificazione Canonica Orient ale: Fonti 7; Tipogr. Vaticana 1932] 4, 6). 
The Armenian edition by Fr. Leontius AliSan (Venice 1853) served as basis for F. C. Cony- 
beare’s English translation, in The American Journal of Theology 2 (1898) 828-848 (p. 828: 
‘ here for the first time [ ?] translated from the old Armenian ’). — Fr. Akinean (‘ S. Sa- 
haki veragruac kanonnere, ’ Handes Amsorya 60 [1946] 48-70; 61 [1947] 1-25) is convinced 
that the document belongs to the beginning of the seventh century; G 275-276. For the 
connection of Mayragomec'i with the seventh-century florilegium, the Seal of the Faith , 
cf. G 276-277, 331-334, 347-348; infra n. 211. 

195 This is also reported by Arsenius 321-322 = G 269; and Stephen of Taron 2.2 ( = 
G 273); cf. G 273-276. 

196 Katholikos: 62S-631: G 300-301; Greek List (G 405; cf. G 431); cf. infra n. 197. Also 
Grousset, Hist, de VArm. 283. 

197 (Ezr) Katholikos: 631-642; G 301-302; 338; Greek List (G 405; cf. G 432). Also Grousset, 
op. cit. 283-285. Christopher II was deposed in 630 or 631 (G 300-301), but Esdras, to 
whom all the sources ascribe ten years of katholikate (G 301), died in 642 (G 301-302, 338). 
The deposition of the one and accession of the other could not, therefore, have occurred 
before 631, 
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firmed and amplified by Arsenius; 198 the tradition represented by these two 
sources contains details (especially concerning Komitas) unknown to national 
historiography. 199 

27. The peace of 629, which ended the last war between Byzantium and 
Iran, restored the status quo in Caucasia and, with it, the frontier of 591. 
Each half of Armenia was placed under the rule of a local prince invested 
with viceregal powers. 200 Once again, the larger moiety of Armenia was in 
Roman hands; and, as ever, this change in the political circumstances led 
to a change in the religious orientation. The latter is described in § 121-143 
of the Narratio (G 43-46) and by Arsenius, in a considerably more authori¬ 
tative way than in traditional national historiography. 201 Now, moreover, 
to the familiar pattern an element of drama is added by the forceful person¬ 
ality and vehement activity of one man — the Monophysite monk John 
Mayragomets'i. The Emperor Heraclius, having come to Armenia, caused 
in 632-633 202 the Katholikos Esdras and numerous bishops, doctors, and nobles 
of Armenia to assemble in a council at Theodosiopolis in order to deal with 
the problem of reunion (§ 121. G 43). After thirty days’ deliberation, the 
Council of Theodosiopolis accepted the Catholic doctrine and Chalcedon (§ 122. 
G 43). 203 The need of a new council for effecting this new reunion — the third — 


198 Arsenius 329 = G 255, 320 = G 267, 321-322 = G 269. The text of Arsenius has 
reached us in a confused state, with related passages interspersed throughout it without 
much order; cf. infra n. 286. 

199 G 271. 

200 For the war cf. supra n. 183. For the institution of the Principate in Armenia cf. 
Grousset, Hist, de UArm. 281-295; Toumanoff, Iberia 41-49; supra n. 51. 

201 Cf. G 278-350. 

202 G 302-304: the Narratio alone of all the Armenian sources (though somewhat con¬ 
fusedly) gives this date, which is in perfect accord with the chronology of the Katholikoi. 
For the various dates heretofore assigned to the Council of Theodosiopolis cf. G 303-304. 

208 For an analysis of the sources for the reunion of 632/633 cf. G 278-299, 304-311. For 
the bibliography on the subject, G 299-300, 303-304. The historical tradition represented 
by the Narratio and Arsenius (329-332 — G 278-280), as well as, in an abbreviated form, 
by the ‘Letter of Photius * (182-183 = G 283-284; Vardan's r6sum6, Muyldermans, Do¬ 
mination arabe 67-68 = G 284) and also by the Galanus Chronicle (Galano, Conciliatio I 
185-186 »= G 287), shows marked divergences from the nationalist and traditional Ar¬ 
menian historians. While all the sources admit the fact of reunion under Heraclius, some 
of the latter (Sebeos, John Katholikos, Stephen of Tardn, etc.) reduce the council to a 
private colloquy between the Emperor and the Katholikos, and perhaps some other per¬ 
sons. (Garitte shows, 305-306, how baseless it is to attempt to harmonize the two tra¬ 
ditions by supposing two meetings: one a colloquy, the other a council.) Others (e.g., the 
History of the Councils attributed to the Katholikos John IV of Ojun, VIITth c.) admit 
the council, but make its legitimacy appear suspect by the — erroneous — assertion that 
Esdras was made Katholikos only at that council. While some (John Katholikos, Stephen 
of Taron, Vardan) ascribe Esdras' conversion to ignorance, most of the historians (these 
and also Sebeos and Kirakos, etc.) do not fail to record the earthly goods Esdras received 
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indicates how successfully the two decades of Iranian control (607-627) and 
the energetic policy of the Katholikoi Abraham and Komitas had re-oriented 
religiously even the Roman part of Armenia. This re-orientation had been 
prompted also by the oppressive measures of Byzantine etatisme in Armenia 
during the reign of Maurice and by the simultaneous blandishments of the 
Court of Ctesiphon with regard to the Armenian princes; 204 and, on a deeper 
level, by the divergency of two ideological developments, originating from 
one and the same source. Thus, while the Byzantines grew ever more artic¬ 
ulate in conceiving of the Church as an Imperial Church, the Armenians, 
accepting that conception at its face value and consequently associating 
Catholicism — still the Empire’s religion — with the Empire, opposed to it 
their own conception of a national Armenian — and Monophysite — Church. 

Still, in the Roman zone, the Union of 632/633 was accepted. More than 
that, in spite of John Mayragomets‘i’s efforts, two prelates of the Iranian 
zone: Stephen, Bishop of Gardman, and Mathusala, administrator of the See 
of Siunia, adhered to it (§ 123-126. G 43-44). 205 The rest of Persarmenia was, 
obviously, Monophysite. 

28. Meantime, momentous events were taking place in the East Mediter¬ 
ranean world. The crusade of Heraclius had proved too costly and too success- 


from the Emperor. All these sources omit the fact of deliberations, and even Stephen Or- 
belian, who mentions them, obviously has no idea of their nature. On the other hand, 
both the Narratio (§ 122 in context with § 130) and Arsenius show the preponderant place 
occupied by the patristic argument in these deliberations: ‘ c’est \k un trait bien conforme 
aux preoccupations de l’epoque qui a vu la compilation de floril&ges dogmatiques tels que 
le « Sceau de la Foi * 1 (G 323). Nevertheless, even the partial admissions of the national 
historians confirm the circumstantial narratives of the opposite tradition. — All the data 
regarding the reunion of 632/633 seem to indicate its Catholic character (the Narratio and 
Arsenius record submission and sworn engagement not to oppose Chalcedon and the Two 
Natures; the ‘ Letter of Photius submission and acceptance of Chalcedon; the History 
of the Councils : rejection of the second Council of Dvin and of the Monophysite Trisagion 
etc.; the Galanus Chronicle: all of these indications; the rest reluctantly admit the adherence 
to the Emperor’s creed; cf. G 310-311), and not a word seems to suggest the acceptance 
of a Monenergist formula, such as was used in Alexandria, in the Summer of 633, in order 
to secure the reunion of some Monophysite elements. The Armenian reunion, after all, 
antedated the Emperor’s official adoption of Monothelitism (stemming from Monenergism), 
through the publication in 638 of the Ekthesis ; for this cf. M. Jugie, * Monoth61isme, ’ DThC 
10.2307-2323; L. Brehier, ‘ La nouvelle crise religieuse. Juifs, Monoenergisme, Islam (632- 
639) ’ and ‘ L’Ekthesis, la fin du r6gne et la succession d’Heraclius (638-641), ’ in Fliche- 
Martin, Hist, de t’Eylise Y 103-130, 131-150: but the passages regarding Armenia (113- 
114, 116-117) stand now in need of revision. 

204 Cf. Grousset, Hist, de VArm. 255-265. This period coincided with the decline of the 
traditionally Romanophile Mamikonids and with the rise of the Bagratids, so very bien 
en corn at Ctesiphon, in the hegemony among the Armenian princely oligarchs. 

205 Cf. G 311-319. Gardman, it will be recalled, was Monophysite in 574 and Siunia 
adhered to the national Armenian Church under Komitas; supra nn. 165, 192. 
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ful: it left the victor exhausted and the vanquished tottering, and neither 
able to stem the rising barbarian tide of Islam. Within a decade after the 
peace of 629, the empire of the Sassanids was being crushed by the Saracens 
and the Roman Empire beginning to lose to them one province after another 
till, by the end of the century, it found itself halved. In this way the uncouth, 
vigorous, and equalitarian Islamic empire came to replace the civilized, senile, 
and aristocratic empire of the Sassanids in the role of the chief foe of Christen¬ 
dom — and to magnify that role. The Christian Caucasian States were overrun 
in due time — beginning in the forties of the seventh century — but escaped 
the fulness of Muslim domination. Unlike most other territories conquered 
by the Saracens, they were subsequently recognized — Iberia in 645, Armenia 
in 653 — as autonomous States, with their own presiding princes, under the 
suzerainty of the Caliphate. 206 But prior to this, in the period opened by the 
peace of 629 and closed by the fall of the Sassanids and the establishment of 
Saracen overlordship in Caucasia, Iranian control in Armenia must have 
become so weak as to leave the Byzantines the only power there. This must 
be the reason why the Katholikos Esdras was able to make Mayragometsd 
appear before him for a discussion. Yet the power of the Byzantines must 
not have been sufficiently great to make the fiery Monophysite cease his 
anti-unionist preaching outside their zone of control. This interview, its 
arguments, and its failure to convince Mayragomets‘i or prevent his further 
activity are described in the Narrations § 127-136 (G 44-45). 207 

In contradistinction to the platitudes with which some nationalist historians 
mask their inadequate information regarding the event, the Narratio , and 
Arsenius, present a circumstantial account of the disputation with its dia¬ 
lectic sequence, its appeal to patristics, its venture into textual criticism. 208 
In this context, two points are of especial interest in MayragometsTs reply 
in '§ 132-133 (G 45). The first part of the reply refers to the Gnostic Satur- 
ninus; and it is precisely an extract from St. Irenaeus’ discourse against 
Saturninus that is found in the Seal of the Faith , with the authorship of 
which Mayragomets‘i appears to have been connected. 209 The second part of 


206 Cf. Giousset, Hist, de VArm. 300-301; Laurent, Armenie 33-34; Toumanoff, Iberia 
202-203. 

207 Gf. G 319-337. 

208 Cf. G 319-325, esp. 319-320, 322-323. ‘ La seule lecture de ce r6sum6 [G 319] per- 
met d'apprecier la sup6riorite du r6cit de la Diegesis [= Narratio] sur celui de Jean le 
Catholicos [ed. Tiflis 1912; 78-79]. Comme dans la section pr6c6dente Oes manoeuvres du 
Mayragomec‘i), Jean le Catholicos ne presente ici qu’une amplification littSraire; n'im- 
porte quel litterateur a pu rediger ce morceau sans possSder sur l’eutrevue aucune infor¬ 
mation precise autre que la donn6e de fait de Tentrevue meme. La relation de notre Die¬ 
gesis a un tout autre caract&re; tout y porte la marque du concret et du personnel...' 
(G 320). 

209 G 325-326. 
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the reply, re-interpreted by M. Garitte, shows MayragometsT accusing the 
‘Nestorians’ of interpolating into Luke 22 the verses (43-44) describing the 
appearance of the Angel and Our Lord’s Bloody Sweat. This is an important 
testimony (hitherto unnoticed) to the fact that this passage of St. Luke 
(omitted indeed in certain Greek MSS and in most of the ancient Armenian 
MSS) was part of the usual Armenian Bible in the seventh century: else 
Mayragomets‘i would have alluded to MSS of which it was not a part. 210 That 
Mayragomets‘i indeed supported the thesis attributed to him by our source, 
is borne out by the passages ascribed to the monk in the Seal of the Faith 
and by yet another contemporary or near-contemporary source. 211 

29 . Paragraphs 137-143 (G 45-46) are devoted to the rest of Mayrago- 
mets‘i’s story. Upon Esdras’s death, in 642, he had the vexation of seeing 
another, Nerses III (the Builder), become Katholikos and adhere to the Roman 
Emperor’s communion (§ 137-138. G 45-46). 212 This is the only allusion in 
the Narratio (and parallel sources) to the religious situation in Armenia after 
the death of Heraclius. As we know from other sources, with the passing of 
the great Emperor (641) and in the first years of inactivity during the mi¬ 
nority of Constans II, the Church of Armenia once again severed relations 
with that of the Empire. Although by 647, Constans II had succeeded, de¬ 
spite Arab incursions, in establishing his control over entire Armenia, this 
control must have been very thinly spread, as witness such facts as the 
Armenians’ choosing, contrary to the Emperor’s wish, Varaz-Tirots‘ II, Prince 
of the Bagratids, to be their presiding prince, and the Emperor’s acquiescence 
in this. 213 Similarly, when the Emperor, intending to achieve a religious 
reunion, had a council convoked at Dvin in 648/649, he met with a complete 
fiasco: the Katholikos Nerses III and the council, supported by the new Prince 
of Armenia, Theodore Rshtuni, flatly rejected Chalcedon and affirmed their 
Monophysitism. 214 It was then that Constans deposed Theodore; and he, pass¬ 
ing to the Saracens, concluded in 653/654 with the future Caliph Mu‘awiya I 
a treaty which established their protectorate over Armenia and which was 
ratified by an assembly of princes and bishops headed by Theodore himself 
and the Katholikos. Weary of perpetual Byzantine importunities, the Ar¬ 
menians saw in the Caliphate, not only a mightier polity than the Roman, 


210 G 326-329. 

211 G 329-334 (and quotations): the other source is a work Against Mayragome&i by 
Theodore, who is generally identified with a disciple of Mathusala of Siunia, the Pers- 
armenian prelate who accepted the Union of 632/633; supra at n. 205. 

212 Nerses III of Hxan (642-662); G 339 (and bibl.); cf. Greek List (G 405; cf. G 432). 
Also Grousset, Hist, de VArm. 297, 300-302, 304. 

213 Grousset, op. cit. 296-299. 

214 Sebeos 33. 193-194 is the source. Cf. Tournebize, Armenie 304; Hist. pot. ret. 352 n. 1 
(= 352-355), 366 n. 1 (= 366-370); Grousset, Hist.de VArm. 296-302; BrShier, in Fliche- 
Martin, Hist, de l’£glise V 157-158; G 340 (and bibl.). 
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but also one which seemed to possess the additional advantage of not being 
in the position to prefer one Christian creed to another. An agreement, there¬ 
fore, which would guarantee Armenia’s autonomy and leave untouched her 
social and religious institutions must have appeared very desirable to them. 215 
The Emperor’s reprisal was, in 654, an invasion of Armenia which, however, 
proved of short duration. The only success he did achieve was to bring about, 
this time, the fourth religious reunion between Armenia and his own — now 
Monothelite — Empire, the enforced silences of his edict, the Typos , serving 
no doubt as a bridge over the doctrinal chasm. 216 

Since Mayragomets‘i must have been above all a proponent of national, 
as distinct from Imperial, Christianity and since the Imperial compromises 
of Monenergism and Monothelitism failed to win over extreme Monophysites, 217 
the indomitable monk continued his anti-unionist propaganda in Armenia. 
For this, the Narratio tells us, he was condemned by a council of ecclesiastics 
and nobles, presided over by the Katholikos Nerses III; he was subsequently 
branded and exiled to the Caucasian mountains by the order of the Katholikos 
and of the Prince of Armenia (§ 139-141. G 46). The Narratio does not give 
the name of the Prince, but Arsenius and the ‘Letter of Photius ’ identify 
him with Theodore Rshtuni. 218 This identification is patently erroneous in 
view of Theodore’s anti-Byzantine policy: the Prince in question is obviously 
the Mamikonid Mushel, whom the Emperor chose to replace Theodore in 
the part of Armenia he controlled, in 654, while Rshtuni remained Prince 
in the Saracen sphere. 219 Since Mushel, too, passed to the Saracen side after 
the Emperor’s departure from Armenia, 654 must be the date of Mayra- 
gomets‘i’s condemnation and expulsion. 220 

As for Mayragomets'i, he died, in an advanced age, after the death of 
Nerses Ill’s successor, the Katholikos Anastasius, having returned to Ar¬ 
menia; and his disciples continued his work until the time of the Emperor 

215 Grousset, op. cit. 300-301; cf. Tournebize, Arminie 304-305. 

216 Tournebize, Armenie 304; Hist. pol. rel. 366 n. 1; Grousset, op. cit. 301-302; BrShier, 
op. cit. 159-160; G 340. — For the Typos cf. Br6hier 166; E. Amann, ‘ Type de Constant II,' 
DThC 15 (1947) 1945-1948. 

217 BrShier, op. cit. 124, 133, 160-162. 

218 Arsenius 331 = G 280; ' Letter of Photius * 182 = G 283-284 (Vardan's resume, 
Muyldermans, Domination arabe 67 = G 284). — Cf. G 340-342. ErisVavman in the text 
of Arsenius (331-332 = G 280) should be translated as ‘ duke, due,' or (in view of the 
fusion, in the social system of Armenia, of the ducal office and the princely dignity) as 
* prince,' but not as ‘ chef' (G 283, 337, 341, 342); cf. Toumanoff, Iberia 25-30. 

219 Sebeos 35.226-228, 37.241-242. Cf. Grousset, Hist, de VArm. 302-304. A confusion 
between the two contemporaneous Princes of Armenia, one for the Emperor and the other 
for the Caliph, was natural enough. 

220 Grousset, op. cit. 303. — History was to show that the Caliphs were no easier over- 
lords than the Emperors; and the fate of Theodore RStuni himself, disgraced and deported 
to Damascus in 655, is an early indication of this; cf. ibid. 304. 
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Justinian II (§ 142-143. G 46). 221 MayragometsTs history after his collo¬ 
quy with Esdras, found in great detail in the Narratio and Arsenius, and, 
briefly, in the ‘ Letter of Photius, ’ 222 is utterly unknown to the national his¬ 
torians. 223 

30 . The Roman Empire’s refusal — down to the disaster of Manazkert 
in 1071 — to acquiesce in the loss of Caucasia led to numerous attempts to 
recapture it in one way or another, through protectorate or annexation, 
making of it a Byzantino-Saracen battlefield. This, in turn, only served to 
diminish whatever goodwill towards the Empire there remained in Caucasia. 
It was thus that the last Heraclids, Constantine IV and Justinian II, sought 
to profit by the internal complications in the Caliphate following the death 
of the Caliph Yazid I in 683. They were at first eminently successful. Con¬ 
tinuing his father’s offensive, Justinian II constrained the Caliph in 688 to 
cede to him the suzerain rights over Armenia, Iberia, and Albania. 224 True 
to the Byzantine tradition, Justinian proceeded to effect another — the fifth 
— religious reconciliation, in order to match his political recovery. The Nar¬ 
ratio, in § 144-150 (G 46-47), is the only historical source explicitly to mention 
this event. 225 In his fifth year (689/690), Justinian summoned to Constan- 


221 Cf. G 343-350. Through the usual confusion, Justinian is called ‘Justin'; G 349- 
350. — Anastasius of Akori was Katholikos in 662-667/668; G 345 (and bibl.); cf. Greek 
List (G 405; cf. G 432). Also Grousset, op. cit. 305. 

222 Cf. supra n. 203. — Arsenius (331 = G 279) is the only source to mention Mayra- 
gomec'i’s journey to SaberjneVi ( xolo igi carvida saberjneVs) after his interview with Esdras 
(cf. G 335). This term should, of course, be taken in the larger sense of ‘the Empire,' 
rather than in the narrower sense of * Greece ’ (cf. G 282, 335; also in connection with Ar¬ 
senius 331 = G 280). 

223 G 343-350. For Mayragomec'i's works cf. G 347-348 (and bibl.). For his opposition 
to nascent Iconoclasm in Armenia cf. S. Der Nersessian, ‘ Une apologie des images du sep- 
ti&me si&cle,' Byzantion 17 (1944-1945) 58-87. 

224 G 352-353; Diehl-Mar?ais, Monde oriental 241-242, 243-244; E. W. Brooks, ‘ The 
Successors of Heraclius to 717,' GMH 2 (1936) 406-407; Grousset, Hist, de VArm. 307- 
308; Toumanoff, Iberia 215-216. 

225 Cf. G 350-356. — The * Letter of Photius ' does not mention this reunion and Ar¬ 
senius does not extend so far. There are, however, hints at it in Stephen of Tardn's story 
(2.2 = G 351) of the capture of Isaac III and of five bishops by Justinian II; and the fact 
of reunion sheds light on what happened later: Isaac III was subsequently arrested by 
the Saracens and deported to Syria, which was, obviously, a punishment for adhering to 
the Emperor's creed; G 350-352. The Caliph had begun to tread in the footsteps of the 
Great King. — In view of the indications of the older sources (Sebeos and the Narratio) 
regarding the last reunions of the Armenian and the Byzantine Church — and these, in 
turn, can only be accounted for by previous secessions — it is not possible to accept Fr. 
Inglisian's thesis (based on a statement in Stephen Orbelian's Hist . Siun ., Chap. 18) that, 
between the Katholikos Esdras, who accepted the Union of 632/633, and the Katholikos 
John IV of Ojun (718-728), the Armenian Church remained Chalcedonite; Grillmeier- 
Bacht, Chalkedon II 383-384. 
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tinople the Katholikos Isaac III 226 and several Armenian bishops, 227 and had 
them accept, and promise never to oppose, the doctrine of Two Natures 
(§ 144. G 46-47). However, upon their return to Armenia, Isaac III and the 
bishops found the entire country against the union, refusing to recognize 
their authority and insisting on their abandonment and condemnation of 
the Imperial creed (§ 145-146). Meantime, the political successes of the 
Byzantines had come to an end; and in 693, Armenia and the rest of Caucasia 
were lost by the Roman Empire to the Caliphate. 228 Without the Empire’s 
support, Isaac III and his unionist bishops yielded to the popular sentiment 
and anathematized not only the Byzantines, but even themselves (sic ! § 147). 
With this final failure of the Byzantine Church to prevent the Armenian 
Church from secession, the Narratio concludes its exposition of the inter¬ 
relation of the two bodies, appending by way of an epilogue (§ 148-150) a 
quotation from 2 Pet. 2.20-22. 

31 . This paper would be incomplete — as incomplete in fact as is, under 
this particular aspect, the Narratio itself — if it remained silent about the 
important part played at this period of the religious history of Caucasia, 
and of Armenia, by the Georgian kingdom of Iberia, mentioned but once on 
the Narrations pages. Iberia entered our story by taking part, under King 
Vakhtang I Gorgasal (c. 447-522 3), in the revolt of Vahan the Mamikonid 
of 482-484. 229 And it is precisely a History of Vakhtang Gorgasal which is 
our principal Georgian source for the Iberian side of that story. Written 
apparently by an anonymous Kakhetian chronicler, it was later incorporated 
into the History of King Vakhtang Gorgasal (hereinafter: HVG) compiled by 
the historian Juansher sometime in the years 786-800. 230 It has already been 
pointed out that from under its confused superimposition of legend valuable 
fragments of history can be — and some in fact have been — extracted. 231 
It is our purpose now to glean from it more of those fragments, relevant to 
the subject of this study. 

32 . What has already been extracted made it possible to reconstruct the 
basic chronology of the reign of King Vakhtang 232 and, in conjunction with 
other sources, his role as a strong monarch who, in his struggle with the Irano- 
phile aristocracy of Iberia, gravitated towards Byzantium. 2 " 3 Vakhtang’s 


226 Anastasius was succeeded by Israel ( c. 668 - c. 678); G 353; cf. Greek List (G 405; 
cf. G 432-433). Israel was followed by Isaac III (c. 678 - c. 705); G 353 (and bibl.); cf. 
Greek List (G 405; cf. G 433-434). Also Grousset., Hist, de VArm. 305. 

227 Stephen of Taion’s disguised reference to the union would indicate that there were 
only five unionist bishops; cf. G 354; supra n. 225. 

228 Cf. supra n. 224 and G 355. 

229 Cf. supra at nn. 104-105. 

230 Cf. Toumanoff, Iberia 19-20 (and bibl.). 

231 Ibid. 19-20, 31-37 etc.; Review of Stein's Hist, du Bas-Empire, Traditio 7.483-487. 

288 Cf. preceding note. 288 Toumanoff, Iberia 31*32. 
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participation in the insurrection of 482-484 was, as a matter of fact, con¬ 
nected with his basic policy. It was after putting to death his most powerful 
vassal, the Yitaxa of Gogarene, Vask‘en — who had been Iranophile to the 
point of Mazdaizing — that Vakhtang entered the anti-Iranian revolt to 
which the Roman Empire was rendering unofficial aid. 234 This intervention 
in Armenia is recorded by our source; but it is erroneously associated with 
his supposed victorious war on the Empire in Pontus (A 105-120 — M 138- 
158). 235 The latter story is a confused reminiscence of three historical events: 
Vakhtang’s earlier attack on the Imperial possessions in Western Georgia, 
which he made together with the armed forces of his Iranian suzerain in 472 ; 236 
and his two flights to Lazica, in 484 and in 522. 

The first flight to Lazica occurred precisely at the end of the insurrection 
of 482-484. During it, two Iranian campaigns of reprisal had taken place: 
in 483 under the command of Shahpuhr Mihran and in 484 under that of 
Zarmihr Karin; it was the latter which forced Vakhtang to remove to the 
Imperial frontier. 237 Then Zarmihr received the intelligence of the defeat 
and death of the Great King Per5z in the Hephthalite War in 484, and he 
hastened to Ctesiphon to influence the selection of a new sovereign. It was 
Valash who became Great King and who, as has been already seen, was 
constrained, in 485, to temporize in Caucasia: the Armenians acquired a 


234 Cf. supra at n. 104. The chief sources are Lazarus of P‘arpi (66-85) and the History 
of Vaxtang (HVG). For the latter source’s information and for the Vitaxae of Gogarene 
cf. Iberia 230-237. 

235 \ __ Q ueen Anne Codex of the Georgian Annals (ed. S. Qaux£‘iSvili, Tiflis 1942); 
M = Queen Mary Variant of the same (ed. E. T‘aqaiSvili, Tiflis 1906). For these ver¬ 
sions cf. supra n. 3. 

236 Traditio 7.485 n. 18; it is mentioned in the HVG (A 105 = M 138). 

237 Lazarus of P‘arpi 73-75, 79-81; cf. Grousset, Hist, de I’Arm. 221-224. During the 
campaign of Sahpuhr Mihran the Armeno-Iberian forces were routed and the Armenians 
had to conclude a truce with the Iranians. The chronology of this revolt, as can be seen 
from the sequence of events in Lazarus, must differ from that adopted by Grousset (215- 
226). According to Lazarus, Vaxtang revolted in the 25th year of the Great King Peroz 
(chap. 66, p. 259); this date can be either 484 or 482, depending on whether the regnal 
year was computed from the beginning of Peroz’s revolt against his predecessor or from 
his definitive accesion to the throne after the latter’s death (cf. P. Peeters, in Anal. Boll. 
53 [1935] 279 n. 1); it was obviously 482, in the context of the following events. A winter 
passed (Laz. 71.282); then summer came (Laz. 73.293); then another winter (Laz. 77.311); 
and, finally, spring (Laz. 78.316). Zarmihr arrived in Armenia (ibid.). Peroz departed 
for the Hephthalite war and ordered Zarmihr to chastise Vaxtang (Laz. 79.321-322). 
Iberia was invaded; Vaxtang fled to the west; Sahpuhr became viceroy of Armenia (Laz. 
80). Peroz was killed in the war; the news reached Armenia (Laz. 85-87): this took place 
in 484 (Christensen, Iran 294). — Cf. also Traditio 7.484 n. 12, where the numbers of the 
chapters in Lazarus’ History are given in accordance with Gh6sarian’s translation in Lang- 
lois* Collection des historiens anciens et modernes de VArminie II (Paris 1869). 
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home-rule; in Albania, the recently dispossessed Arsacids were reinstated; 
and Vakhtang of Iberia was left in peace. 238 

All this is confirmed by the HVG. It mentions the amity between Iberia 
and the Empire (A 119 — M 156-157), placing it at the end of the ‘victorious 
war, ’ and it relates that the Great King heard of Vakhtang’s defection and 
died, being succeeded by his son, who, three years after his accession, waged 
war on Iberia (A 120 == M 158). Except at this point, all the Georgian ver¬ 
sions of the Royal Annals (of which the HVG is a part) are in agreement with 
the earliest known, abridged Armenian version of them, the Chronique arme- 
nie/me; 239 here, however, the latter version differs from the others by stating 
that the Iberian war was waged, not three years after the new Great King ’s 
accession, but immediately thereafter and for four months. 240 Both accounts 
are in error, for they obviously refer to Vakhtang’s struggle with Iran which 
lasted for three years: from his revolt in 482 to the peace settlement of Valash 
in 485. But the death of Vakhtang’s adversary, Peroz is mistakenly placed 
by our source before the beginning of that struggle. 241 After this, an Ibero- 
Iranian peace ensued (A 125 = M 165), which was the Peace of Valash. 

Next, our History proceeds to recapitulate by narrating, in some detail, 
the campaigns which Vakhtang and his imperial Sassanid suzerain waged 
for eight years in India (A 125-133 = M 165-176). If at all based on any 
historical fact, this narrative must be a reminiscence of the Hephthalite wars, 
in which Vakhtang as Iranian vassal may have participated. 242 He could not, 
obviously, have taken part in the disastrous second war of Peroz, because 
at that time he was himself struggling against Iran. We know also that the 


238 Lazarus 85-87; cf. Christensen, op. cit. 289-296; Grousset, op. cit . 226-232. 

239 Cf. Toumanoff, Mediev. Georg. Hist. Lit. 161; Peeters, in Anal. Boll. 33 (1935) 299-300. 

240 Hamarot PatmuViwn Vrac ‘ Incayeal JuanSeri Patmt'i (Venice 1884) 85. It is difficult 
to understand how the phrase ew kruec ( an 2nd mimeans zamiss I'ors could have been trans¬ 
lated by Brosset as ‘ ils se firent la guerre durant trois ans‘ Chronique arm6nienne,’ Ad¬ 
ditions et eclaircissements a UHistoire de la Gtorgie (St. Petersburg 1851) 41. — This Ar¬ 
menian version has VaxVang throughout. 

241 The only Great King so far mentioned by name was Hormizd III, Vaxtang's father- 
in-law (A 104 = M 136-137 [corrupt in M]); cf. Traditio 7.484-485. Other Great Kings 
are not mentioned by name, except occasionally by the dynastic denomination of Xuasro 
(i.e., the royal Iranian name par excellence ), as in A 123, 125, 126, 127, 133, 136, 137, 139 = 
M 162, 165, 166, 167-168, 176, 180, 181, 184. Thus, in A 106 — M 139, the adversary of 
Julian the Apostate is called Chosroes and, in A 126 = M 166, the second Great King after 
Hormizd III (= Valas) is confused with Chosroes I and credited with the capture of 
Antioch. For the use of ‘ Xuasro ’ (cf. the use of ‘ Arsaces ' for the Parthian Great Kings) 
cf. Brosset, Histoire de la Georgie I 1 (St. Petersburg 1849) 180 n. 3; Toumanoff, Iberia 235. 
Also, the HVG has the tendency to qualify successors on the throne as ‘sons’: thus the 
second Great King after Hormizd III (ValaS) is called the son of the first (Peroz) instead 
of brother, as would have been correct. 

242 Cf. Brosset, Hist, de la Giorgie I 1,189 nn. 2, 3 etc. 
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successful campaign against the Hephthalites in which Zarmihr Karin avenged 
Peroz, as reported by later tradition, never took place. 243 Consequently, if 
Vakhtang ever fought in a Hephthalite war, it could only be in the first 
war of Per5z, prior to the insurrection of 482-484. 244 The Byzantine rappro¬ 
chement !, sealed ultimately by Vakhtang’s marriage to an Imperial relative, 245 
which the HVG mentions next (A 133-135 = M 176-179), can, clearly, be 
only a renewed reference to the amity sprung from that insurrection. The 
Emperor of that rapprochement is not named, but the chronology of the case 
indicates that he was Zeno (474-491), precisely the Emperor who appears 
to have rendered unofficial aid to the Caucasian insurgents. 246 


243 Christensen, Iran 296 and n. 2. 

244 There were only two Hephthalite wars of Peroz: in the first he was captured, in the 
second, killed, ibid. 293-294. 

245 Vaxtang is said by our source to have married the Princess Helena, the Emperor’s 

daughter (A 135 = M 178-179). The word ‘ daughter' need imply, in this context, no 
more than 4 relative' (cf., e.g., the reference of the History of the King of Kings [another 
part of the Georgian Annals] to the marriage of Kata of Georgia to Alexius Bryennius, 
son of the celebrated Anna Comnena, as her being sent to be a daughter-in-law [sflad] of 
the Emperor; A 212 = M 298), precisely as the word ‘ son ’ is used in this work, when re¬ 
ferring to foreign monarchs, in the sense of successor ( supra n. 241; infra nn. 247, 248); 
these simplifications were due to the authors’ insufficient knowledge of the genealogy of 
the non-Georgian ruling houses. By this marriage (485/488; cf. infra § 35 for the date of 
the establishment of the Iberian Katholikate simultaneous with that marriage) Vaxtang 
had three sons and two daughters (A 136 = M 180); Leo and Mithridates, his two surviving 
sons, who could not have been born before the early 500’s (cf. my Iberia 32 n. 22; 38 n. 47), 
must have been the last children of Vaxtang and Helena. — The fact that the only Em¬ 
peror to be given his praenomen in the HVG is Leo I (A 103 = M 136) has led to the 
presumption that the unnamed Emperor, whose * daughter ’ Vaxtang married, must be 
identical with him (Brosset, * Tables g6n6alogiques, * Hist, de la Gdorgie II 1 [St. Peters¬ 
burg 1856] 261). The name of Leo borne by Vaxtang’s eldest surviving son by Helena 
cannot be taken as a confirmation of that presumption, because Zeno (the Emperor with 
whom Vaxtang concluded his alliance and, consequently, whose relative he married) was 
himself associated with that praenomcn, being the son-in-law of the first, and father of 
the second (and short-lived), Leo. — The final part of the HVG is rather telescoped ( infra 
at nn. 247-252). It fuses together two facts about the Great King Kav§<5 I: his war with 
Anastasius of 502-506 and his struggle with Vaxtang, begun c. 517/518. In the same way, 
it also fuses into one person (the Emperor, Vaxtang’s ‘ father-in-law') two Emperors, 
Zeno, whose relative Vaxtang married, and Anastasius, who married Zeno’s widow Ariadne. 
The first confusion is due to the identity of the agent; the second, to the similarity of 
genealogical situation and, also, the same anti-Chalcedonite policy of the two Emperors. 
Not aware of this second confusion, the redactors of the Chronique armenienne and those 
of the last recension of the Georgian Annals (King Vaxtang Vi’s Redaction, in the XVIIIth 
century) reasoned that if the King’s ‘ father-in-law ’ was Leo, the next Emperor must be 
Zeno, and thus interpolated Zeno’s praenomen into the telescoped part of our source, where 
reference is made to the death of the ‘ father-in-law * and the accession of a new Emperor 
(in reality Justin I); Brosset, Additions 45; M 183 n. 13. — Zeno’s relative Helena is un¬ 
known to Byzantine genealogy, 846 Cf. svpra at n. 104, 
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Our source then relates the accession of a new Great King, 247 who now 
made preparations for a war on the Roman Empire. Vakhtang, who had 
already reached the age of sixty, was invited to join the war, but refused. 
This provoked another Iranian invasion of Iberia. Meantime, the Emperor 
died and was followed by another. 248 Finally, Vakhtang himself passed away, 
having been mortally wounded in the struggle against the invader (A 136- 
MO — M 180-185). This portion of the HVG is curiously telescoped, without, 
however, obscuring its matter. Indeed, Vakhtang was sixty years of age 
c. 500, 249 so that the war which the Great King was preparing must have been 
the war of Kav dh I and Anastasius I, of 502-506. 250 Kavadh was, in fact, 
a successor of Valash 251 who made peace with Caucasia in 485. The invasion 
of Iberia, on the other hand, can only refer to the hostilities of the same Ka¬ 
vadh I — hence all the confusion — which Vakhtang had to sustain some¬ 
what later, beginning c. 517/518. It was during this struggle that Vakhtang 
appealed to the Emperor for protection. But, the Roman military aid proving 
insufficient, the aged King was constrained to flee — for the second time — 
to Lazica, where he must have died. All this appears disguised in our heroi- 
cized History as death on the battlefield. 252 The Emperor who ascended the 
throne during these events was of course Justin I, who followed Anastasius 
in 518. 

33 . With the framework of political history and chronology enucleated 
from the HVG, the data regarding Iberia’s religious history, found in that 
source, can now be analyzed. These data are of considerable interest. The 
official conversion of Iberia resulting from the preaching of St. Nino — to 

217 HVG ca u s him ‘son’ of his predecessor; A 136 == M 180; cf. supra nn. 241, 245. 

348 Likewise called ‘ son ’ of his predecessor; HVG A 138 = M 183; cf. supra nn. 241, 245. 

248 For the date of Vaxtang's birth, c. 440, established on the basis of the indications 
of the HVG, cf. Traditio 7.484-485. He succeeded his father, King Ar£‘il I, at the age of 
seven (A 92 = M 122). 

250 For which cf. Stein, Hist, du Bas-Empire II 92-101. 

251 Christensen, Iran 296-297. He was a son of Peroz. 

252 Traditio 7.483-485. The chief source is Procopius, Bell. pers. 1.12. — Procopius’ 
statement: did dr) rovgyevrjg jigoaxcogslv 3 Iovarivcp fiaoiXsi, rjde^e ra re mara rjgiov Aa- 
fielv wg ovTiore ”If3r]Qag Karangopaovrai Tlegaaig e Pcopaloi (1.12.5), etc. has been inter¬ 
preted as implying that Imperial suzerainty over Iberia was established only then, under 
Justin I (cf. Traditio 7.483; Iberia 31). But the rapprochement of Christian Iberia with 
the Christian Empire, soon to be sealed (as we shall see) by the former’s adherence to the 
latter’s religious policies, under Zeno can only imply the establishment of a suzerain-vassal 
relationship between them (cf. supra at n. 40); and it was Iran’s weakness after 484 that 
made it possible. The references of Procopius to Caucasian affairs must be treated with 
caution. We know that he misdates the Partition of Armenia ( supra at n. 80) and mis¬ 
interprets the reduction of the royal powers of Vaxtang’s successors as an abolition of the 
monarchy ( Traditio 7.487-488; Iberia 31-32). In the same way, Vaxtang’s appeal for aid 
to his suzerain the Emperor, and possibly a renewal of the latter’s protectorate, was mis- 
taken by Procopius for a transfer of allegiance from Iran to the Empire, 
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turn briefly to previous history — has already been commented upon. 253 
The question of the original juridical dependence of the Church of Iberia 
— on Constantinople or on Antioch — and of the influence the Hieroso- 
lymite, Armenian, or Syro-Iranian Church may have exercised upon it, re¬ 
mains largely a moot one. 254 We shall take up the religious history of Iberia 
only at the moment when its political history becomes closely connected 
with the subject of the Narratio , that is — again — in the reign of Vakh¬ 
tang I Gorgasal. 

According to the HVG, the Byzantine rapprochement of 482-485 was fol¬ 
lowed by two events: the elevation of the Bishop of Mts‘khet‘a, chief prelate 
of Iberia, to the rank of Katholikos and Vakhtang’s marriage to a relative of 
the Emperor (Zeno). It is narrated that the King despatched envoys to 
Constantinople in order to negotiate the elevation of his candidate to the 
Katholikate and to fetch his bride (A 133 = M 176). This provoked the dis¬ 
content of the then Bishop of Mts‘khet‘a, Michael, who had come from Con¬ 
stantinople during Vakhtang’s minority (A 94 = M 123); he reproached the 
King with having renounced Christ (A 133-134 = M 176-77); and he even 
used violence against the King’s person, for which he was exiled to Con¬ 
stantinople (A 134-135 = M 177-178). Meanwhile, the candidate for the office 
of Katholikos of Iberia was sent to Antioch bearing letters to the Patriarch 
from the Emperor and the Patriarch of Constantinople. It was stated in those 
letters that, although Iberia rightfully belonged to the jurisdiction of the 
latter prelate, its first bishop had, owing to a Romano-Iranian war, 255 been 
consecrated at Antioch. The letters announced the deposition of Michael by 
Constantinople and made known the fact that Truth was freshly implanted 
in Iberia. Finally, the Patriarch of Antioch was asked to consecrate thirteen 
bishops, including the King’s candidate (A 135 = M 178). The Patriarch 
thereupon consecrated the candidate, together with twelve others, and con- 

253 Supra it nn. 57-66. 

254 Cf. Peeters, Dibuts (supra n. 60); TarchniSvili, Legende der hi. Nino; Sources; ‘ Kurzer 
tlberblick uber den Stand der georgischen Literaturforschung,' Oriens Christianus 37 
(1953) 2-3; R. Janin, 4 Georgie, ’ DThC 6 (1924) 1244-1251. — As for Western Georgia 
(Colchis-Lazica), regardless of whether or no its Christianity be traceable to the sees on 
the Euxine coast at the time of the first Council of Nicaea, it is quite incorrect, as the late 
Professor Vasiliev pointed out recently ( Justin the First 261-262), to interpret the con¬ 
version of King Tzathus I (after his father’s lapse into Mazdaism) in 522 as the beginning 
of Lazic Christianity. The West Georgian Church was a dependency of the Constantino- 
politan Patriarchate, but was united with the Church of Iberia as a result of the political 
union of Eastern and Western Georgia in 1008. Cf. Janin 1261; TarchniSvili, in Enciclo- 
pedia Cattolica 6 (1951) 66. 

255 This is a reference to the war begun by Constantine shortly before his death and con¬ 
tinued by Constantius II (Stein, Gesch. d. spdtrom. Reiches I 200, 212-215, 239, 244 ; Chris¬ 
tensen, Iran 325-326) and an added confirmation of 337 as the date of the conversion of 
Iberia (cf. supra n. 44), 
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ferred upon him the title of Katholikos (ibid.). From Antioch, the new bishops 
journeyed to the Imperial capital and thence, accompanying the King’s bride, 
to Iberia (A 135 = M 178-179). There, the new Katholikos became the chief 
bishop and the others were established in various subordinate Iberian Sees 
(A 135-136 = M 179-180). 

34 . When it is supplied with the correct chronology of the reign of Vakh¬ 
tang I and viewed in the context of the religious history of the Roman Em¬ 
pire, the evidence of the HVG sheds new light on the religious history of 
Iberia. As is known, the Emperor Zeno, in collaboration with the Constan- 
tinopolitan Patriarch Acacius, promulgated in 482 the Henotikon , which in 
the East was generally understood to be — and welcomed as such — a veiled 
condemnation of Chalcedon. 256 The rapprochement of the King of Iberia with 
the Emperor, and its bearing upon the Iberian religious affairs, can only 
imply Vakhtang’s acceptance of Zeno’s formulary of faith. It was, obviously, 
this adherence to ill-disguised Monophysitism that provoked the rupture 
between the King and Bishop Michael, which the regalist historian distorted 
into a personal, and ugly, quarrel. It is only in this context that two quota¬ 
tions preserved by the historian become understandable: one is Michael’s 
reproach that the King had ‘forsaken Christ’ ( sen dagiteobia k'riste); 257 the 
other, the announcement to the Patriarch of Antioch that in Iberia — a 
Christian land since 337!— ‘Truth’ had just been ‘freshly implanted’ (da 
dges ic'odet ‘ axal-nergad deSmaritad k'arVli). These are, respectively, the re¬ 
proach of the defender of an old faith to the neophyte of a new, and the 
triumphant tidings of still another conversion to that new faith. The iden¬ 
tification (attempted below) of the Patriarch of Antioch, to whom the an¬ 
nouncement was made, further confirms this interpretation: and so also the 
facility with which, according to our source, Zeno and Acacius deposed Vakh¬ 
tang’s opponent, the Byzantine Bishop Michael, his resistence to their religious 
policy being its only explanation. 

It was obviously in recompense for his collaboration with that religious 
policy that Michael’s successor was raised, in compliance with the King’s 
desire, to the rank of Katholikos. 258 The significance of this term has been 


256 Cf. supra at n. 99. 

257 The Bishop accuses the King also of having 'placed his hope in [Mazdaist] fire’ (A 
134 = M 177): this is a flourish. 

258 The connection of Monophysitism with the establishment of the Iberian Katholikate 
is recognized by I. JavaxiSvili, K'art'vcli eris isloria I (3rd ed. Tiflis 1928) 306-320, cf. 
277-278. He considers the reference to the twelve new bishops, established in Iberia by 
King Vaxtang, as implying, not the creation of new dioceses (though some new ones in¬ 
deed were then created), but the replacement of the old bishops faithful to Chalcedon by 
Monophysites. K. Kekelije, on the other hand, is of the opinion (cf. Bulletin de V Uni¬ 
versity de Tiflis 10 [1930] 317-327) that Vaxtang was indeed the first to establish bishop¬ 
rics in Iberia, beside the See of Mc‘xet‘a, to which they were made subordinate. — Iberian 
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investigated earlier in this essay. 259 So long as Iberia remained a vassal of 
the Empire, there could naturally be no question of a patriarchal implication 
to this title; it was used, rather, in the same sense of a superior patriarchal 
subordinate, a ‘grand metropolitan,’ as in the case of the Katholikoi of 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon prior to their secession from Antioch. And it was on 
Antioch that the Katholikate of Iberia was to depend. 260 Three centuries 
later, this ‘ autocephaly ’ (in the then accepted sense of immediate depen¬ 
dence on a Patriarch 261 ) seems to have been enhanced by Antiochene con¬ 
cessions. 262 The connection with Antioch may account for the choice of the 
title, though the example of Armenia must, too, have given the Iberians an 
appetite for it. 263 

These negotiations — and their description in the HVG rings decidedly 
true — could not have taken place before the end of the insurrection of 482- 
484 and the establishment of the Peace of Valash in 485. The Patriarch of 
Antioch, from 484 to his death c. 488, was (for the fourth time) the friend 
of Zeno, Peter II the Fuller, noted for his zealous propagation of Mono- 
physitism in the East. 264 That it was he who consecrated the first Katholikos 
of Iberia, seems to be borne out by the testimony of another Patriarch of 
Antioch, Theodore Balsamon (1185/91-1195), ascribing the concession of the 
Iberian autocephaly to a synodal decision at the time of the Patriarch Peter. 265 
That Peter the Fuller is meant by Balsamon and not Peter III (1052-1057), 


contacts with Monophysitism dated from a century and a half earlier, as witnesses the career 
of Peter the Iberian, Monophysite Bishop of MayQma; for whom cf. Bardy, in Fliche-Martin, 
Hist, de I’Eglise IV 277-278, cf. 309; D. M. Lang, ‘ Peter the Iberian and his Biographers,' 
The Journal of Ecclesiastical History 2 (1951) 158-168; Honigmann, ‘ Pierre l’lbdrien et 
les dcrits du Pseudo-Denys TArSopagite, ’ Mem. Cl. des Lettres et des Sc. Mor. et Pol. de 
UAcad. roy. de Bel. 47.3 (1952) 52-57; Mouterde, in Grillmeier-Bacht, Chalkedon I 601- 
602; Bacht, in Chalkedon II 246 etc. 

259 Supra § 21. 

260 Cf. Janin, G6orgie 1252-1253; Vailh6, Antioche 1411. 

281 Cf., e.g., W. Henry, ' Autocephali ou Acephali, * DACL 1.2 (1924) 3189. 

262 For the eleventh-century testimony to this cf. Janin, Gior ie 1253. 

268 This limited independence (*= * autocephaly ’ as then understood) of the Iberian 
Church is, I presume, what Kekelije has in mind when he denies ( loc. cit.) that Vaxtang 
established an independent Church and when he regards ‘ Katholikos ’ as an administrative 
title of the chief among the Iberian bishops. It would indeed be an anachronism to speak 
of an ecclesiastical body within the then Byzantine communion (whether still Catholic 
or not) as independent in the Nestorian and Monophysite, or the later, * phyletic,' Greek- 
Orthodox sense. — Fr. TarchniSvili’s valuable article ' Die Entstehung und Entwicklung 
der kirchlichen Autokephalie Georgiens, ’ Kyrios 5 (1940-1941), has not, to my regret, 
been available to me. 

284 Bardy, op. cit. 287-288, 289, 293-294, 300; G. Fritz, ‘ Pierre le Foulon, ’ DThC 12.2 
(1935) 1933-1935; Vailh6, Antioche 1405-1406; Devreesse, Antioche 65-68, 118 (No. 49; 
483-490 are the dates of the fourth episcopate); cf. Stein, Hist, du Bas-Empire 33, 

265 Balsamon, In cam 3 cone. Constantinopol. II: PG 137.320, 
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hardly requires discussion. The chief Bishops of Iberia were called Katholikoi 
since the fifth century. 266 Then, unless we assume the connection of Iberia 
with Monophysitism, as implied in the sources, no possible reason — not 
certainly that of the wishes of the King of Iberia, weakened as he was by 
his war with Iran — can be found why the Emperor and the Patriarch of 
Antioch should have granted to that country katholikal autocephaly. Fi¬ 
nally, we have the eleventh-century testimony — testimony contemporaneous 
with Peter III — to the effect that, in the eighth century, Iberia’s autonomy 
was increased and that, c. 1000, Antioch ceded to Jerusalem some of her 
remaining rights over Iberia. 267 

An added confirmation of Peter the Fuller’s role in founding the katholikal 
autocephaly of Iberia may be unravelled from the text of the HVG itself. 
According to this source, it was a certain priest named Peter, a personal friend 
of King Vakhtang, who became the first Katholikos. Another friend of the 
King and one continually mentioned together with Peter, the monk Samuel, 
was among those ordained at Antioch and was subsequently established by 
the King as Bishop of the same ancient Iberian capital of Mts‘khet‘a, which 
was the See of the Katholikos himself. 268 Yet the earliest Georgian source 
for the period in question, the near-contemporary Martyrdom of St. Susan 
the Princess , names the first Katholikos ‘ Samuel. ’ 269 It would appear that, 
under the impact of the memories of the Patriarch Peter who consecrated 
the first Iberian Katholikos, the latter went down also as Peter, whereas out 
of his real name of Samuel an imaginary double was created, with whom the 
Katholikos was made even to share his See. 270 


266 The first Katholikos of Iberia is mentioned in the Martyrdom of St. Susan the Princess. 
(The Saint was a daughter of the Mamikonid Prince, Vardan II, and wife of the Vitaxa 
of Gogarene, Vask‘en, whom Vaxtang I put to death at the beginning of the insurrection 
of 482-484; cf. my Iberia 235-236.) The Martyrdom purports to have been written by the 
Saint's confessor, Jacob the Priest (which Fr. Peeters, in the teeth of Georgian historio¬ 
graphy, denied, assigning to its composition a much later date; ' Sainte Sousanik, mar- 
tyre en Arm^no-Georgie,* Anal. Boll. 53 [1935]. This, however, is refuted by Georgian 
scholars; cf. TarchniSvili, Kurzer Vberblick ub. d. Stand d. georg. Literaturforsch. 2). For 
the reference to the Katholikos, cf. (ed.) M. Sabinini, Sak'art'velos SamoVxe (St. Peters¬ 
burg 1882) 191; the more recent ed. by I. Abulaje (Tiflis 1938) has not been available to 
me. — The documents preserved in the BL contain numerous references to the Katholikoi 
of Iberia. 

267 Cf. Janin, Georgie 1253; C. Korolevskij, ' Antioche, ’ DHGE 3 (1924) 597. 

268 The two are always mentioned together, at first during Vaxtang's ‘ campaign in 
Pontus 1 (A 108-116 = M 142-153), then, after the recapitulation of the same events, in 
connection with the establishment of the Katholikate and the Antiochene consecration 
(A 133-140 = M 176-186). Their installation in Iberia by the King is described as follows: 
‘And there [in the Cathedral of Mc‘xet‘a] he installed Peter as Katholikos and Bishop 
Samuel in the same See of Mc'xet'a ’; A 135 = M 179. 

269 Supra n. 266. 

270 Samuel is not mentioned as Bishop of the Royal House, in which case he could in- 
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35. It remains to determine the approximate date of the establishment of 
the Iberian Katholikate. That it could not have taken place before 485 
seems obvious. Prior to the Peace of Val sh, Iberia was too engrossed in 
her war with Iran to contemplate an ecclesiastical re-organization. Earlier 
still, Iberia was a vassal of Iran and there could, therefore, be no question of 
her receiving any concessions from the Roman Empire or adhering to Im¬ 
perial policies. Likewise, prior to 484'485, Iran was too powerful to allow 
Iberia’s transfer of allegiance to the Empire. The period following 484, too, 
was the only moment of more than a short duration in which a pro-Mono- 
physite Emperor was at Constantinople and Peter the Fuller at Antioch. 
The twenty months’ reign of the openly Monophysite Basiliscus and the still 
briefer third episcopate of Peter the Fuller at Antioch, coinciding in 475-476, 
were too short for all the negotiations aimed at the establishment of the 
Iberian Katholikate to take place; and, in any case, the epoch of this con¬ 
junction of Emperor and Patriarch was (it has been seen) antecedent to that 
of Iberia’s political re-orientation towards the Empire: it was then just three 
years since Vakhtang, as an Iranian vassal, had, in 472, attacked its terri¬ 
tories. At the same time, the first years after Zeno’s return to the throne 
(476) witnessed certain concessions to the Catholics, even to the point of 
deposing Peter the Fuller. It was only in the ’eighties that, under the in¬ 
fluence of Acacius of Constantinople, the Emperor turned against Chalcedon: 
in 482, the Henotikon was issued and, in 484, Peter II was once again in¬ 
stalled as Bishop of Antioch. 271 The choice of the katholikal rank for the 


deed be distinct from the Katholikos (cf. S. JanaSia, P‘eodaluri revolucHa Sak'arVveloSi 
[Tiflis 1935] 18-19; S. Kababaje in Saistorio Moambe 1 [1924] 102-104). — The historian 
JuanSer, whose work continues and incorporates, under the same name, the HVG, places 
(A 140 = M 186) the death of the Katholikos ‘ Peter ’ and the accession, after him, of Samuel, 
(really, Samuel II) in the reign of King DafcU (522/3-534/5; cf. my Iberia 35-36). He, evidently, 
had access to the same erroneous source of ecclesiastical history — a katholikal list, no 
doubt — as the anonymous author of the original HVG. If the date of the first Katho- 
likos' death be correct, he must have signed the acts of the first Council of Dvin, in 505/506, 
as is attested to in the II Letter of Abraham of Armenia to Kyrion of Iberia (BL 176-177). 
In this document his name is given as Gabriel. But as the list of the Georgian bishops 
assisting at that Council was quoted by Abraham from a Greek translation, made from 
the then lost original (i.e., re-translated into Armenian by him), as he himself admits 
(III Letter, BL 180-184), it i very likely that some names were ill-rendered; ‘ Samuel * 
could easily have become ' Gabriel ’ in the process, but it is far less likely that the latter 
name be an error for ‘ Peter. * — The ‘ Royal List, ’ appended to the Conversion of Iberia 
(Vllth c.), which was composed sometime between 826/829 and 973 and is dependent 
on JuanSer (cf. Iberia , Excursus B 237-244), also calls the first Katholikos Peter (T: E. 
T'aqaiSvili’s ed. of the Conversion in Sbornik Maferialov dlja opisanija ... Kavkaza 41 
[1910] 62 = Z: Zordania’s ed. of the same in K'ronikebi 1.49). 

271 Cf. Bardy, in Fliche-Martin, Hist, de l’£glise IV 287-292; Stein, Geschichte des spdG 
rom . Reiches I 538; Hist, da Bas-Empire II 20-27; Devreesse, Antioche 66-68. 
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chief ecclesiastic of Iberia and the Emperor’s wish that he should be con¬ 
secrated at Antioch, and thus subordinate to that Church, may have been 
called for by Zeno’s desire to compensate his friend for the loss of Antioch’s 
first Katholikate, Seleucia-Ctesiphon; a loss sealed in 486 by the definitive 
adherence of the Syro-Iranian Church to Nestorianism, in reply to the Em¬ 
peror’s pro-Monophysite policy. 272 In this case, the terminus a quo of the 
establishment of the Iberian Katholikate must be the year 486; its terminus 
ad quern , Peter the Fuller’s death, c . 488. 273 

36. It has been seen, earlier in this paper, that, encouraged by the out¬ 
come of the war of Anastasius I and Kavadh I, the Armenian Church officially 
signified its adherence to the Imperial religious policy, with all its Monophysite 
implications. This was done at the first Council of Dvin in 505 / 506, at which 
the representatives of the Churches of Iberia and Albania also took part. 274 

What the attitude of the Iberian Church was towards the second Council 
of Dvin (555) and its official adoption of Monophysitism, 275 is difficult to tell. 
All that can be elicited with certainty from the available sources is the date 
at which that Church no longer favored anti-Chalcedonism. It is the Nar- 
ratio which supplies us with this information, when it records the refusal of 
the Churches of Albania, Siunia, and Iberia to accede in 574 to the Mono¬ 
physite proposals to reject the Union of 572. That union, it will be recalled, 
resulted from the Imperial participation in the revolt against Iran, in which 
Iberia, under Guaram of Klarjet‘i-Javakhet‘i, joined Armenia, under Var¬ 
dan III of the Mamikonids. The first two of these Churches appear to have 
been Catholic even before 572. 276 As for Iberia, it is not altogether impos¬ 
sible — it is in fact quite in keeping with the Byzantine realities — that al¬ 
ready Vakhtang I’s alliance with Justin I had entailed Iberia’s rejection of 
the Henotikon. 277 


272 Bardy, op. cit. 328-329. 

273 JavaxiSvili, K*art*. eris istoria I 221-22, 319-320, proposes the date 472/484. In his 
brilliant analysis of the BL documents relating to the religious breach between Iberia and 
Armenia — ‘ Istorija cerkovnago razryva me y du Gruziej i Armeniej v nafcalS VII v$ka,' 
Bulletin de VAcadimie Impiriale des Sciences de St-Pitersbourg 6 s. 5 (1908) 433-446, 511- 
536 — JavaxiSvili (D'avaxov) reasons (511-512) that, since Samuel is presented in the 
Martyrdom of St. Susan (supra n. 266) as a contemporary of ArSuSa whom Vaxtang killed 
in 484 (sic), the establishment of the Katholikate of Iberia must antedate that event. 
Actually, the execution of Vask'en of Gogarene (ArSuSa's son; cf. my Iberia 235-236), 
which precipitated the insurrection of Vaxtang, occurred in 482, as is clear from the se¬ 
quence of events in our chief source for this, Lazarus of P‘arpi (cf. supra n. 237); and the 
politico-religious historical context already examined precludes the establishment of the 
Iberian Katholikate prior to 485. Any reference to Samuel as Katholikos before that 
date must be regarded as anticipatory. 

274 Supra at nn. 104-107; infra n. 308. 

275 Supra § 20. 27 « Supra § 23 and n. 164. 

? 77 Iberia may well have officially remained Catholic from the days of Vaxtang I and 
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The Union of 572 was not, however, of long duration. In the first decade 
of the Twenty Years’ War (c. 572-582), which the insurrection of 572 had 
in part provoked, Iranian positions in Caucasia were consolidated. And, under 
Iranian aegis, the Armenians who had accepted that union rejoined their 
Monophysite compatriots who had not. 278 Whether at that time, when the 
Iranian control was at its height and the Iberian monarchy was abolished 
(580), 279 the Iberian Church followed the example of its Armenian sister or 
not, is not known to us. 

The conclusion of the Twenty Years’ War in 591 left, it has been seen, 
the Emperor Maurice in control of the greater moiety of Armenia and of the 
major part of Iberia. 280 So far as Armenia was concerned, the Emperor’s 
attempt to effect religious unity proved successful only in the Roman zone. 
There ensued, as a result, a period of two co-existent Churches in Armenia, 
under rival Katholikoi, — the Catholic Armenian Church under the pro¬ 
tection of the Emperor and the Monophysite under that of the Great King. 281 

Already during the Twenty Years’ War, soon after the opening of Maurice’s 
counter-offensive, Iberia passed to the Roman side and had her political 
autonomy restored in 588 under a presiding prince, the Emperor’s vassal. 

Justin I; but this does not preclude the presence of Monophysites in Iberia, especially 
in its eastern provinces. It is important to note that both the ‘ Endless ’ Peace of 532 and 
that of 561 left Iberia under Iranian suzerainty, and we know from contemporaneous 
Armenian history what the religious implication of that suzerainty was. In the context 
of the present study, I can mention only in passing the moot question of the religious 
affiliation of the Thirteen Syrian Fathers, who arrived in Iberia at this time. The historian 
JuanSer in the HVG (A 141 = M 187-188) places the arrival of the chief Syrian Father, 
John of Mesopotamia, in the reign of Pharasmanes VI, which began in 561/562 (cf. my 
Iberia 36). (Over and above this mention, the Life of these Fathers in an abbreviated 
form has been later interpolated into the text of JuanSer by the King Vaxtang VI Re¬ 
daction; cf. my Med. Georg. Hist. Lit. 177 and n. 5). Just before the arrival of John of 
Mesopotamia, our historian relates (A 141 = M 187) that, under Pharasmanes VI, the 
Katholikoi of Iberia were no longer men sent from the Empire, but Iberians of illustrious 
houses. The conjunction of several factors: (1) this act of defiance with regard to the 
Empire; (2) the proximity of the Syrian Fathers' arrival in Iberia to the Julianist de¬ 
marches to the Armenians which led to the Council of Dvin of 555; (3) the ‘ Mesopotamian' 
origin of so many of the Syrian Fathers, which seems to be consonant with the Meoono- 
rajLila rfjg Evgiag of the Narratio (§ 76; cf. G 173-174), whence the Julianists came; 
and finally (4) the settlement of many of the Fathers in Kakhetia, the easternmost pro¬ 
vince of Iberia and domain of the Royal House, which fell decidedly under Iranian in¬ 
fluence after 561, while the younger branch of the house remained Romanophile (A 141 = 
M 187; cf. Iberia 37) — all this tends, I submit, to lend color to the suspicion that the 
Syrian Fathers were Monophysites, and that, in general, Monophysite influences were 
again coming to the fore in Iberia. 

278 Supra at nn. 168-169. 279 Toumanoff, Iberia 37-41. 

28° For the partition of Armenia cf. supra n. 167; for that of Iberia, Toumanoff, op. 
oit. 44 . 

2,1 Supra § 24. 
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The first occupant of the Iberian Principate was Guaram of Klarjet‘i-Ja- 
vakhetd, who had led the Iberian participation in the revolt of 572. Three 
years later, the Peace of 591 ratified the new Iberian settlement, leaving, 
however, the eastern part of the country under the Great King’s suzerainty. 282 
There can be no doubt whatsoever that, had Iberia indeed abandoned Chal- 
cedon in the meantime, Maurice, the energetic defender of Catholicism in 
Armenia, and Guaram, who must have adhered to the Union of 572, would 
have seen to it now that religious unity between the Empire and its newly 
acquired vassal State be restored. 283 

37. Yet, on the threshold of the seventh century, the Katholikos of Iberia 
was a Monophysite and in communion with the Monophysite Armenian Church, 
until his return to Chalcedon operated a breach between the two Churches. 
This scission is the last event in the religious history of Iberia with which 
this paper has to deal. And it has the good fortune of being supplied with 
a dossier composed of contemporary documents — some twenty-six in num¬ 
ber: mostly letters exchanged between the Sees of Mts‘khet‘a in Iberia and 
of Ejmiatsin in Persarmenia and their respective followers — preserved in 
the Book of Letters . 284 Some of these documents have been preserved also 
in the History of Pseudo-Ukhtanes. This work, for all its evident bias, inter¬ 
polations, and anachronistic pseudonymity, contains nevertheless additional 
data which help to throw light on the situation. On the other hand, the 
passage in which the Katholikos Arsenius makes mention of the event in 
question is not only misplaced in his work as it has reached us, but also mis¬ 
dated. It is, moreover, too general in character and too obviously repre¬ 
senting — instead of an independent Iberian tradition — the same Armenian 
tradition which is so much more adequately found in the other sources, to 
be of value for this part of our history. 285 As a matter of fact, the name of 
the Katholikos — Kvrion (Cyrion) I — who, having once professed Mono- 
physitism, embraced Catholicism, is not to be found in any Georgian source, 
save in Arsenius’ rendering of an Armenian version. The reason, of course, 


282 Toumanoff, op. cit. 41-49. 

283 The religious conformity of Iberia and the Empire seems implied in the words which 
JuanSer in the HVG (A 144 = M 192) puts on the lips of Maurice: ‘ I am the helper and 
protector of the Iberians and of all the Christians ' (cf. Iberia 44 n. 7). 

284 This collection has been thoroughly studied by JavaxiSvili (D avaxov) in his Istorija 
cerkovnago razryva ; cf. also Peeters, Sainte Sousanik 245-307; Tarchni§vili, Sources 43- 
49; and N. Akinean, Kiwrion kaVolikos Vrac i (Vienna 1910), esp. 37-47 (list and dates 
of the documents: 45-47). 

285 The work of Ps. Uxtanes is Part 2 (treating of the Ibero-Armenian religious separa¬ 
tion) of his History of Armenia (VaJarSapat 1871). For it, cf. Peeters, op. cit. 247-260; 
also Akinean, op. cit. 47-81. — For the confusion in Arsenius' work as we now know it 
cf. Kekelije, K‘art‘. lit. ist. I 122-128. Accordingly, for instance, Kyrion rejected Mono- 
physitism in response to the second Council of Dvin! (Arsenius 319-320.) 
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is not far to seek: any reference to him, within any proximity to the rupture, 
would have involved an admission of recent, if momentary Monophysitism — 
a thing the Catholic Iberians wished to forget 286 

Regarding the Katholikos Kyrion I of Iberia, Pseudo-Ukhtanes has pre¬ 
served some chronological indications which cannot be suspected of any 
distortion due to bias. In Chap. 1 of his History, he says that Kyrion became 
Katholikos of Iberia in the twenty-fifth year of the Armenian Katholikos 
Moses (574-604), 287 that is, in 598; 599; and that two years later, that is, in 
600 / 601, he began to ‘abandon the Truth’ (scil. abandon Monophysitism). 
The conflict between the two Churches, which ensued, reached, as we know 
from the above dossier, the breaking point in 608 609. 

38 . The history of the period from 598 to 609 is well known from the Geor¬ 
gian sources. The first Prince of Iberia, Guaram I, was succeeded by his son 
Stephen I. Since it was during the latter’s principate that Juansher’s part 
of the HVG records the overthrow of Maurice (602), it has been assumed that 
Guaram died, and Stephen ascended after him, sometime before 602. 288 This 
is admittedly vague; actually, Guaram may have died at any moment bet¬ 
ween the Peace of 591, which ratified his position, and 602 — say, in the 
late 590’s. Stephen I reversed his father’s policy of cooperation with the 
Empire and, abandoning the Roman alliance, passed to the side of Iran. 
This m ite-face has been believed to have occurred during the Iranian successes 
in the war that followed the overthrow of Maurice, in the years 607-608, to 
be exact. 289 But Juansher records this change of policy before mentioning 
the death of Maurice; 290 and it appears more likely that Stephen proceeded 
to put his political program into effect immediately upon accession (possibly 
in the 590’s), profiting no doubt by the fact that, beginning in 592, the Empire 
was w holly occupied by the disastrous struggle against the Avars. 291 Stephen I 
is described by Juansher as ‘impious’ and ‘friend to the impious.’ 292 The 
charge of being impious (memuno) was, in the earlier days of active Mazdaizing, 
maue against those who had apostatized to the Great King’s religion. 293 Now, 
at the time when all that the Court of Ctesiphon was anxious to impose upon 
its Christian subjects and vassals was a form of Christianity different from 
that of the Emperor, and in conjunction with Stephen’s political orientation, 


286 This is the opinion of Fr. Michael TarchniSvili, of Rome, communicated to me in his 
letter of 20 April 1953; cf. also H. Goussen, in Theologische Revue 1906.85. The Katholikos 
Kyrion mentioned in the Royal List (T 67 = Z 75) is Kyrion II of the eighth century 
(Z 75 n. 149; cf. Kakabadze, in Georgica 1 [1936] 82). 

287 Supra n. 171; cf. Akinean, Kiwriorx , e.g., 122. 

288 Toumanoff, Iberia 199, 203. 

289 Ibid. 199-200. 290 A 145 = M 193. 

291 Cf. Brehier, Vie et mort de Byzance (Paris 1948) 43-45. 

292 A 145 = M 193, A 146 = M 196; cf. Toumanoff, op. cit. 205. 

293 p or uremuno — Arm. anawren cf. ibid. 23 n. 4 (= 24); Peeters, in Anal. Boll . 53.288. 
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it can have meant only what a similar political attitude meant in neighboring 
Armenia — his profession of Monophysitism. This indeed explains why in 
598/599 a Monophysite was installed as Katholikos of Iberia. Regarding 
the Katholikate under Stephen I, the historian Juansher has only this to 
say: ‘And Stephen appointed Bartholomew to be Katholikos. This Stephen 
was impious and without fear [of God]; he did not serve God, nor did he aid 
the Faith and the churches ’ (A 145 = M 193). This is the only mention 
in the HVG of Bartholomew, whose death, unlike that of other Katholikoi, 
is not recorded. 294 The conjunction of the appointment with Stephen’s ‘im¬ 
piety ’ is very telling. It is our opinion that ‘Bartholomew’ must be hiding 
Kyrion. 295 

That the Katholikos Kyrion I began as a Monophysite is patent from the 
fact that, prior to the final rupture, he had been in communion with the 
Monophysite Armenian Church; to this, a number of documents contained 


294 The Royal List, which is completely unreliable for this period and makes, e.g., Ste¬ 
phen I survive the capture of Tiflis in 627 (my Iberia 247 n. 45), places the accession of 
Bartholomew before that of Stephen (T 64 = Z 57) and makes him Katholikos * a second 
time' ( meored ) after 627 (T 66 = Z 66). 

296 It may be useful to append here a list of the Katholikoi of Iberia as found in the 
Georgian sources and supplied with the correct chronology of Iberian history: 

1. (Samuel I-) f Peter ’ (supra at nn. 259-273). 

2. Samuel II Kath. under Da£‘i, 522/3-534/5, dies under Pharasmanes V, 534/5-561/2 
(A 140 = M 186; Royal List T 62-63 = Z 51). 

3. T'avp'e^ag I follows Samuel II, death not mentioned (A 140 = M 186; RL T 63 
= Z 51). 

4. frermag dies under Pharasmanes VI, 561/2-? (A 141 = M 187; RL T 63 = Z 51: 
C'imaga, in the lifetime of his predecessor. This must be the reason why the latter's 
death is left unrecorded). 

5. Sabbas foil. (Vermag, dies under Pharasmanes VI (A 141 = M 187; RL T 63 = 
Z 52). 

6. Elet'i (Eulalius), foil. Sabbas, dies under Bacurius III, f 580 (A 141 == M 187-188; 
RL T 63 = Z 52-55: Evlale). 

7. Macarius, foil. Eulalius, dies under Bacurius III, who dies soon afterwards (A 141- 
142 = M 188-189; RL T 63 = Z 55). 

8. Simon foil. Macarius, dies under Guaram I, 588-c. 590 (A 142-143 = M 189-190; 
RL T 63 = Z 55-56: first Samuel, then Simon-Peter). 

9. Samuel III foil. Simon, dies under Guaram I (A 143-144 == M 190-192; RL T 64 = 
Z 57). 

10. Samuel IV foil. Samuel III, dies under Stephen I, c. 590-627 (A 144-145 = M 192- 
193; RL T 64 = Z 57). 

11. (Kyrion I-)‘ Bartholomew' foil. Samuel IV in 598/599 (A 145 = M 193; RL T 64 = 
Z 57; erroneous second mention T 66 = Z 66; cf. supra n. 294). 

For the chronology of the Kings and Princes of Iberia cf. my Iberia esp. 36, 40-41, 
43, 199 and the precisions supra at nn. 288-294. Prior to the establishment of this chro¬ 
nology, Kyrion was identified with Simon-Peter; cf. the list in, e.g., Janin, G&orgie 
1270. 
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in the Book of Letters bear witness. 296 It was only two years after the death 
of the Monophysite Katholikos Moses, in 604, that the intelligence of Kyrion’s 
Chalcedonite sympathies seems to have reached VrPanes the Grammarian, 
the locum tenerxs at Ejmiatsin until the election, in 607, of the new Katholikos 
Abraham. 297 The bearer of this intelligence was Moses, Bishop ‘of the House 
of the Vitaxa * and of Tsurtavi, whose diocese was situated in the Armeno- 
Iberian principality of Gogarene under the jurisdiction of the head of the 
Iberian Church. 298 On perceiving Kyrion’s Catholic tendencies, and those of 
the majority of the Iberians, Moses of Tsurtavi proceeded to censure both 
the Katholikos and the princes and people of Iberia. 299 As a result of the 
frictions which then ensued, Moses left his See and appealed, in 606, to 
Vrt‘anes the Grammarian, urging him to write to Kyrion and to the Princes 
Atrnerseh, Vahan, and Brzmihr in refutation of Chalcedon. 300 

These three personages have been identified as Adarnase, Prince of Ka- 
khetia, and probably his two brothers. 301 At the moment of the abolition of 
the Iberian monarchy, following the death of King Bacurius III in 580, the 
Royal House had been divided into two lines. The elder line, of the Kings, 


296 VrUanes to the Iberian Bishop Peter: the Katholikos Moses wrote to the Iberian 
Church warning against the * Nestorians' (BL 136); — Vrt‘anes to Kyrion: the same, 
and that he has just learnt of Kyrion's inclination to Chalcedon (BL 138); — the Ar¬ 
menian Bishops to the Iberian: urging not to introduce any ‘ novelties' (BL 138); — II of 
Kyrion to Abraham: the Katholikos Moses indeed wrote to him against the ' Nestorians' 
(BL 178); however, that Kyrion should have added * and I knew that he was right * seems 
(unless real Nestorians are meant; infra n. 328) impossible in view of the context and must 
be an interpolation. — Finally, the very fact that the rupture took place implies a previous 
communion; and this rupture, and consequently the preceding communion, concerned, 
not the Catholic Armenian Church of the Roman zone, which existed from 591 to 610/611 
( supra at nn. 170-190), but the Monophysite Persarmenian Church of Moses, Vrt‘anes, 
and Abraham (ibid, and at nn. 185-187). — Cf. JavaxiSvili, Istorija 512-514. 

297 Cf. supra nn. 171, 185. Vrt‘anes the Grammarian seems to have been the author of 
an early work in defence of sacred images; S. Der Nersessian, Une apologie des images 
(n. 223 supra). 

298 Moses of Curtavi was the author of several letters, recipient of several others, and is 
also mentioned in still other documents, preserved in the BL. For his diocese cf. infra 
§ 40. 

299 Moses of Curtavi to VrUanes: mention of his verbal attacks and of the Iberian ad¬ 
herence to Chalcedon (BL 110); — II of Kyrion to Abraham: of the thirty-five Iberian 
bishops, Moses is alone in his views (BL 179); — I of Kyrion to Abraham: Kyrion's at¬ 
tempts to reason with Moses proved unsuccessful and the latter departed without ap¬ 
pearing before the Katholikos when summoned (BL 167); — Moses of Curtavi to Vrt'anes: 
he was expelled because of his attacks (BL 110); — but, the same to Smbat IV Bagra- 
tuni: he came to Tiflis, where Kyrion was staying, but was not received and left after 
nine days’ waiting, Kyrion having departed for Mc‘xet‘a (BL 172). — Cf. JavaxiSvili, 
op. cit. 517-518. 

300 Moses of Curtavi to Vrt'anes (BL 133). 

301 Toumanoff, Iberia 201 n. 9. 
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descended from Dach‘i, Vakhtang I’s eldest son, was thereupon reduced to 
its domain of Kakhetia. Prince Adarnase was Bacurius Ill’s son. The younger 
line, of the Guaramids, was descended from Leo, Vakhtang’s second son, 
the first by his Byzantine wife. While the Royal House had, with the entire 
Kingdom, been consigned by the Romano-Iranian treaties of 532 and 561 
to vassal dependence on the Great King, the younger line, whose appanage of 
Klarjet‘i-Javakhet‘i lay on the frontier of the Empire and which had been 
traditionally Romanophile, appears to have been placed by the latter treaty 
under the Emperor’s suzerainty. 302 The latter line was represented by Gua- 
ram I, who took part in the insurrection of 572 and who, in 588, was re¬ 
compensed by the Emperor Maurice with the Principate of Iberia. 303 This 
arrangement disregarded completely the rights of the elder line, which re¬ 
mained in its Kakhetian appanage. 04 Then, Guaram’s son Stephen I reversed 
the roles. He abandoned the Imperial alliance and passed to the Iranian side. 
We have seen that this entailed the establishment of Monophysitism in Iberia. 
But his volte-face caused another. With the rival Guaramids turning Irano- 
phile, Adarnase, of the formerly pro-Iranian Royal line, espoused a Romano¬ 
phile policy. This is clear from the fact that, upon Heraclius’ arrival in Iberia, 
in the course of his triumphant anti-Iranian crusade, each party received 
its due: while the Guaramids were deprived of the Principate and relegated 
to their princedoms, Adarnase was appointed by the Emperor in 627 to be 
presiding Prince of Iberia. 305 Adarnase’s Byzantine political orientation in¬ 
volved, quite naturally in the circumstances, a Catholic religious tendency. 
Adarnase of Kakhetia, son of the last King and head of the dispossessed 
Royal line, had thus become a leader of the religious and political opposition 
which appears to have been growing against Stephen I. 306 Another leader 
was the Katholikos Kyrion. Hence the conjunction of their names in the 
correspondence dealing with the Armeno-Iberian religious break. 

39. Pseudo-Ukhtanes, in Chap. 57 of his History, asserts that Kyrion’s 
change of heart was due to purely worldly considerations, especially the little 
favors he received from the Emperor Maurice. Actually, it has been seen, 
the Empire must have ceased to play any role in Iberian affairs after 592, 
else a Monophysite would not have been installed at Mts^hePa in the first 
place, nor would Stephen I have effected his reversal of alliances. It is per¬ 
fectly true, of course, that the history of Byzantine Christianity offers numerous 
— too numerous — instances of the versatility and flexibility displayed by 
caesaropapistic bishops in adapting their consciences to dogmatic changes 
implied in the policies of the temporal power. And it may indeed be argued 


302 Ibid. 32-37. 

303 Ibid. 37-46; cf. supra at n. 153. 

304 Toumanoff, op. cit. 44-46. 

306 Ibid. 199-202. 


m Supra n. 299. 
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that Kyrion threw in his lot with the opposition to Stephen which must have 
been swelling under the leadership of Adarnase. Yet, it will be recalled, the 
years 606-609, in which the Armeno-Iberian schism took place, were the years 
when the Empire was convulsed by the anarchy following the fall of Maurice, 
and Iran was making its victorious advance into Imperial territories. And 
although the Great King, as will be seen, proved tolerant of Iberian Catho¬ 
licism, it must have taken the courage of conviction to find that out. It would 
be only fair to admit the sincerity of Kyrion’s convictions. 

The disclosure of the new religious orientation in Iberia provoked a copious 
correspondence between Ejmiatsin and Mts‘khet‘a. In the course of it, 
Abraham was elected Katholikos in Persarmenia, in 607, and began his cam¬ 
paign of enforcing Monophysitism in the regions of Armenia overrun by the 
advancing armies of Chosroes II. 307 It was only natural that he should have 
taken up, in 608, the conflict of Vrt‘anes and Kyrion. This epistolary dis¬ 
putation, however, never reached the Christological problem involved, for it 
was terminated while dealing with the anterior problem of authority. It re¬ 
veals, thus, the utter incompatibility of two ecclesiological conceptions, sin¬ 
cerely adhered to by the respective parties — the conception of a national 
Church and that of the Universal Church. The argument of Ejmiatsin can 
be reduced to four points. First, that the Iberian Church has once been in 
communion with the Armenian and both have accepted the first Council of 
Dvin: 308 this is an argument from history, if a double-edged one. Second, 
that Kyrion has abandoned the faith of St. Gregory, implanted in both Ar¬ 
menia and Iberia, and that now Armenia alone has that true faith, all others 
having fallen: 309 this argument is a fruit of the subjective notion of univer- 


307 Cf. supra § 25. 

308 Three letters of Abraham to Kyrion (BL 164-165, 176-177, 180-184), all referring 
to the rejection of Ghalcedon by the first Council of Dvin and the Iberian participation 
in it. Cf. supra at nn. 104-107. 

309 VrUanes to Kyrion (BL 134-135); II of Abraham to Kyrion (BL 176-177). — Kyrion’s 
concurrence with the assertion of the Gregorian origin of Iberian Christianity seems to 
be an interpolation into Kyrion’s letter II to Abraham (BL 178-179); cf. TarchniSvili, 
Sources 47-49. The same concurrence in Kyrion’s letter to Vrt‘anes is not in the text 
preserved in the BL (171), but only in the work of Ps. Uxtanes (95). For this assertion 
cf. TarchniSvili 44. This tradition is possibly due to a confusion between real Iberia, with 
which the Gregorids had obviously nothing to do, and the Armeno-Iberian march of Go- 
garene, the princes of which were entitled * Vitaxae of Armenia ’ (and variants) by the 
Iberians and * Vitaxae of Iberia ' (and variants) by the Armenians (cf. my Iberia 233-234). 
This province was under the suzerainty of the Armenian Crown at the moment of the 
conversion of Armenia (ibid. 232), so that it is most probable that it was evangelized either 
by St. Gregory himself or by his nephew of the same name, whom Armenian historiography 
represents as the first * Katholikos of Iberia and Albania ’ (TarchniSvili 44, 48-49). The 
documents of the Gregorian cycle already contain this tradition in its application to Iberia 
(Peeters, D&buts 233; Garitte, Documents 323 etc.). Although JavaxiSvili has established, 
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sality blended with caesaropapism in its phyletic aspect, which makes of a 
nation, and of the Church it determines, the only true microcosm. 310 Third, 
that there can be no innovations, nor more than the first three General Coun¬ 
cils: 311 this is the usual advocacy of arresting the development (limitation in 
time) congeneric with subjective universality (limitation in space). Fourth, 
that it is impossible for the members of the Iranian empire to be in religious 
union with a foreign Power: 312 this expression of caesaropapism in its political 
aspect, enduing the heathen overlord of Armenia with the negatively deter¬ 
minant role in Armenian Christianity, has already been pointed out (§ 19). 

The argument of Mts‘khet‘a — Kyrion’s argument — can also be divided 
into four parts. The first three are variations on the same theme: the asser¬ 
tion of the objectively universal and supra-national Church. Accordingly, 
he, first, counters the appeal to St. Gregory by that to the faith of Jerusalem, 
whence he holds the Iberian Church to have derived its own. 313 In passing, 
he confronts the Armenian insistence on the phyletic determinant of the 
spiritual by reminding his opponents of Iberia’s wholehearted adherence to 
Chalcedon. 314 Second, he makes clear that the faith of Jerusalem is the 
changeless faith of the Catholic Church. 315 Third, he accepts the challenge 
of the appeal to the former unity in faith of Armenia and Iberia; that unity, 
he declares, has indeed been broken, but which, he asks, is orthodox — Iberia, 
which is true to the faith of Jerusalem, in which the Romans (scil. Byzantines) 
live, and thus a part of the Church Universal presided over by St. Peter’s 
successor at Rome and the successors of other Apostles in the great patriarchal 
Sees; or Armenia, which is alone and whose bishops are at variance with all 
the other bishops of the world? 316 Fourth, refusing to accept the ‘negative* 


on the basis of the documents in the BL, the absolute equality of the two Katholikoi, of 
EJmiacin and of Mc‘xet‘a (Istorija 511, 530-534), the pretension that St. Gregory brought 
Christianity to Iberia implied eo ipso an Armenian claim to ecclesiastical overlordship 
over Iberia (J. Markwart, ‘ Die Entstehung der armenischen Bisttimer, * Orientalia Chris¬ 
tiana 26 [1932] 220-221), which we see come to fruition in the famous forgery purporting 
to be Pope St. Sylvester's grant to St. Gregory (cf. TarchniSvili 45; supra n. 67). 

310 It reminds one of another child of the same parents — the idea of ‘Moscow the 
Third Rome.' 

311 Vrt‘anes to Kyrion (BL 138). 

312 I of Abraham to Kyrion (BL 164-165); Smbat IV Bagratuni to Kyrion (BL 168-169); 
cf. supra at nn. 108-111. 

313 I and II of Kyrion to Abraham (BL 166-167, 178-179); cf. BL 140; Ps. Uxtanes 95. 
There are considerable archaeological and liturgical data in favor of Kyrion's belief in the 
Hierosolymite origin, or early connections, of the Iberian Church; TarchniSvili, Sources 49-50. 

314 II of Kyrion to Abraham (BL 178-179). 

315 Ibid. In the context ol the correspondence, Kyrion’s conception of the faith of 
Jerusalem appears consonant with Isa, 2.3 (‘ For the law shall come forth from Sion: and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem'); TarchniSvili, op. cit. 48. 

316 II of Kyrion to Abraham (BL 178-179). 
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caesaropapism of his opponents, he denies that any conflict exists between 
his faith and his loyalty to his temporal suzerain, the Great King, whose 
tolerance he praises. 317 

The Iranian advance of those years must have meant that the might of 
the Sassanid realm had become over-expanded and its weight had consequently 
come to be less oppressive in places. Thus, though supporting Monophysitism 
in Armenia, the Great King appears to have been content merely with an 
expression of political loyalism in Iberia. This is the reason why Kyrion’s 
(and no doubt Adarnase’s) religious attitude was not prosecuted and, also, 
why Catholic Armenian bishops fled (as has been seen above), before the 
advance of Iran and Monophysitism in Armenia, to Iberia no less than to 
the Empire. 318 

It has been pointed out that Kyrion’s side of the correspondence has been 
less well preserved in our Armenian dossier than that of his opponents, and 
that it must have undergone certain excisions and interpolations. 319 For this 
reason, Kyrion’s ecclesiological conception can be fully appreciated only in 
conjunction with the evidence coming from other quarters. His exposition 
of the Universal Church, as it has come down through the process of (probable) 
translation and (certain) redaction, savors, it must be admitted, of the pent- 
archic conception, dear to the later Byzantines. 320 But his insistence on the 
conformity with the faith of Jerusalem is a clue for further precision. That 
he was in contact with the Church of Jerusalem, seems indicated both in 
the BL 321 and in Pope St. Gregory the Great’s letter to him. 322 What the 
ecclesiological conception of that Church was at this period, is well known. 
We have it exposed in the letter of John of Jerusalem (575-593) to Abas of 
Albania (who had accepted the Union of 572), and it is pivoted upon the 
doctrine of the supreme authority and dogmatic inerrancy of the successors 
of St. Peter. 323 John’s successors in the See of Jerusalem, Amos and Isaac, 

317 I of Kyrion to Abraham (BL 166-167). 

318 Supra at nn. 181-191. 

319 TarchniSvili, op. cit. 43-44, 46-49. 

320 Cf. Jugie, Le schisme byzantin 37-38, 222-223. 

321 He is reported to have said 4 I will send this letter to Jerusalem, to the Patriarch 
of the city ... he will give reply’; Moses of Curtavi to Vrt‘anes (BL 140). 

322 Cf. infra at nn. 325-327. 

323 Cf. supra n. 136. This letter (which is another instance of the Hierosolymite-Caucasian 
relations) contains the following passage: ‘And we, that is, the Holy Church, have the 
word of the Lord who said to Peter, chief of the Apostles: « Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my church. And the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. » And to 
the same Peter, He gave the keys of Heaven and earth. And, following his faith to this 
day, his disciples and the doctors of the Catholic Church bind and loose; they bind the 
wicked and loose from their bonds those who do penance; and this is pre-eminently true 
of his successors in the holy, principal, and venerable See, who are sane in the Faith and 
infallible according to the word of the Lord... ’ Cf. also the Latin translation in A. Var- 
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held to the same conception, as is patent from their sustained relations with 
the Holy See. 324 

The religious development of Kyrion appears now rather clear. Though 
at first a Monophysite, he was an Iberian Monophysite; and, like the Ar¬ 
menian Monophysites who claimed St. Gregory for their own, he clung to 
the faith of Jerusalem, from which that of his Church, so he believed, had 
been derived. This belief must have brought him in contact with the Church 
of Jerusalem, and from that Church he must have acquired, or by it he must 
have been confirmed in, his Catholic ecclesiology. That conception of author¬ 
ity implied, as a matter of course, the acceptance of Chalcedon and of the 
Tome of Leo. His conversion, then, put him in direct relations with Rome. 
The latest analysis of Pope St. Gregory the Great’s letter ‘Quirico episcopo 
et ceteris in Hiberia catholica ecclesia episcopis, ’ of June or July 601, 325 by 
Fr. P. Goubert 326 definitively establishes that it was Kyrion 327 to whom this 
letter was addressed. In it, the Pontiff replied to the contents of Kyrion’s 
letter, which its bearer, on his way to visit St. Peter’s in Rome, had lost in 
Jerusalem, and in which the Katholikos — obviously a member of the Catholic 
Church now — was asking a routine question. 328 This bears out Pseudo- 
Ukhtanes, who states that Kyrion ‘began to abandon the Truth ’ c. 600/601: 329 


danian, ‘ Der Johannes von Jerusalem Brief an den albanischen Katholikos Abas, ’ Oriens 
Christianas N.S. 2 (1912) 70. This document is known to us in an Armenian translation. 

324 St. Gregory I the Great, Reg. epist. MGH Ep. 1: 7.23; 2: 8.6, 11.28. 

325 Ibid. 11.52. The variants of the names are: Quirio, Quiricho, Quiriaco, Quirigo and 
Hibernia, Iberia, Ibernia; ibid. p. 235 note. 

326 Byzance avant VIslam (Paris 1951) 238-246. — The editor of the Reg. epist. (L. M. 
Hartmann) is also of the opinion that Caucasian Iberia ( Hiberia Pontica ), and not Spain or 
Ireland, is meant here; MGH Ep. 2.324 note. Cf. also Akinean, Kiwrion 173-197, 

327 Cf., e.g., KvQLViog = Quirinius; Kvglvog = Quirinus; xvQirai = Quirites; KvQtaxoq 
= Quiriacus, etc. 

328 The question was whether it was necessary to re-baptize Nestorians reconciled with 
the Catholic Church. The presence of some Nestorians in Georgia seems to be indicated 
also in the documents of the BL. Letter II of Kyrion to Abraham tells of the latter’s pre¬ 
decessor, Moses, as warning Kyrion against the Nestorians (BL 178). To be sure, the 
Monophysites referred to the Catholics as * Nestorians ’ ( supra nn. 97, 139), and it is in 
this sense that we must understand, e.g., Moses of Curtavi’s letter (BL 173) where the 
bishop who replaced him is called * Nestorian ’ and where Moses contemptuously says of 
him that he knows not only no Armenian, but even no Georgian. (JavaxiSvili does not 
seem to realize this; he thinks that real Nestorians are always referred to, and, taking 
Moses’ taunt au pied de la lettre, supposes that bishop to have been a Syrian; Istorija 441- 
442, 244, 530. For the linguistic issue in connection with the Curtavi diocese cf. infra § 40.) 
On the other hand, VrPanes, writing to the Iberian Bishop Peter and to Kyrion (BL 136, 
138), seems to distinguish between adherents of Chalcedon and Nestorians. At all events, 
the fact that Catholic Kyrion mentions Nestorians is proof enough that there was ques¬ 
tion of real Nestorians. Standing between the two extremes of Monophysitism and Nestor- 
ianism, Kyrion indeed represented the Catholic center, 

329 Supra at n. 288, 
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it was more likely in 600 than in 601 that his conversion took place, in view 
of the date of Pope Gregory’s letter. All this makes one wonder whether a 
connection perchance existed between the rather late date (606) at which 
Ejmiatsin became ‘apprised’ of the Iberian situation and the date (604-605) 
of the first successes of Chosroes II in his war against Phocas. 330 

40. The relations between the two primatial Sees were further embittered 
by what would today be called a problem of national minorities. The diocese 
of Tsurtavi, subject to the Katholikos of Iberia, had a mixed Armeno-Georgian 
population and was governed by bishops who were occasionally Armenian 
and occasionally Iberian. The liturgy, however, at least at the chief shrine 
(i martyrium — vkayaran) of St. Susan at Tsurtavi, had been in the Armenian 
language. 331 Kyrion replaced Moses by an Iberian bishop and, moreover, 
introduced Georgian as another liturgical language, beside Armenian. 332 This 
the Armenians deemed an outrage. 333 

This tension reached its breaking point when, clearly perceiving the futility 
of further epistolary 334 controversy, and finding it intolerable that Kyrion, 
instead of merely defending himself, should even have attempted to convince 
his adversary, the Katholikos Abraham decided for the ultima ratio epis - 
coporum. At another — third — Council of Dvin, of 608/609, he hurled a 
sentence of excommunication against Kyrion and the Iberians, and also 


330 Cf. Brehier, Vie et mort de Byzance 47-48. 

331 Moses of Curtavi to Vrt'anes (BL 110); the same to Smbat IV Bagratuni (BL 172); 
II of Kyrion to Abraham (BL 178); cf. JavaxiSvili, Istorija 512-513. — For St. Susan 
(SuSanik), the martyred Princess of Gogarene, cf. supra n. 266. Since, after the fourth 
century, the Vitaxae of Gogarene were vassals of the Iberian Crown (my Iberia 232), their 
bishops depended on the chief Bishops and, subsequently, Katholikoi of Iberia. 

332 I of Kyrion to Abraham (BL 166-167): now he has placed a bishop who knows both 
languages, and the services are now in both. — II of Kyrion to Abraham (BL 178-179): 
the Iberian Bishops of Curtavi had to know Armenian. It is, however, nowhere mentioned 
in these documents that the Armenian Bishops knew Georgian; cf. JavaxiSvili, op. cit. 
527-530, 512. 

333 I of Abraham to Kyrion (BL 164-165): Kyrion not only ‘expelled’ the Bishop of 
Curtavi (Moses), but even ' abolished * Armenian in the services; Smbat IV Bagratuni 
also wrote to remonstrate with Kyrion and Adarnase (BL 169), appealing to the blood 
ties that connected the aristocracies of the two countries: Moses, ex-Bishop of Curtavi, 
consoled himself with taunts directed against his successor (cf. supra n. 328). As can be 
seen from Kyrion’s replies, there was hardly any cause for alarm (cf. the preceding note; 
JavaxiSvili, loc. cit.). — The Armenians in Curtavi remained Monophysite (cf. their letter 
to Moses; BL 132; Javaxisvili, op. cit. 516-517) and also, undoubtedly, in the whole of 
Gogarene. Very probably they were more numerous than the Iberians in that province; 
and we find the Vitaxa Vahram-ArSuSa III fighting on the Great King’s side against He- 
raclius (cf. my Iberia 236). 

384 In the course of the correspondence, both Katholikoi express their willingness to see 
each other (BL 168, 177). This vitiates Ps. Uxtanes’ story of their meeting (115-117). 
For this and other inventions of that author cf. Javaxisvili, op. cit. 530-534. 
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against the Albanians, who had withdrawn from the obedience to Ejmiatsin 
after the formation of the two rival Katholikates in 591. 335 The breach with 
Albania was subsequently healed through the re-establishment of Armenian 
ecclesiastical suzerainty over it. 336 But the conformity of the Iberians with 
Byzantine — then still Catholic — Christianity, as restored through the con¬ 
version of Kyrion I and strengthened in the alliance of Prince Adarnase I 
and the Emperor Heraclius, was never to be abandoned. Nor has the Armeno- 
Georgian separation (except within the unity of the Catholic Church) ever 
ended, even to this day. 

41. We have seen Armenian Christianity assume the forms of a national 
Church outside the Church Universal. The national Church of Armenia was 
a child of the Byzantine tradition of societal monism and subjective uni¬ 
versality; this tradition induced the Armenians to secede from Byzantium 
long before it finally led the Byzantines away from Rome. It acted upon 
Armenia, not only from within (as it did upon Byzantium itself), that is, 
through the introduction of the conception of a microcosmic Church-embracing 
temporal entity, but also from without: through the politico-religious an- 
nexationism of the still-Catholic Empire, which made the defence of the 

335 The Encyclical Letter of Abraham (BL 189-195) states in conclusion: ‘ The resolution 
of our first masters taken with regard to the Byzantines ... we have now taken against 
the Iberians: not to have with them any communion, either in prayers, or in food, drink, 
friendship, bringing up children, not to go on pilgrimage to the Crosses of Mc'xet'a and 
of Manglisi and not to allow them in our churches, and to abstain altogether from entering 
into matrimony with them; it is possible only to buy from and sell to them, as with the 
Jews. This resolution shall apply also to the Albanians. ’ For this rupture cf. JavaxiSvili, 
op. cit .; Akinean, Kiwrion; Tournebize, Hist. pol. rel. 346 n. 1 (= 347-348); Arminie 304; 
‘Abraham,’ DHGE 1 (1912) 163; Inglisian, in Grillmeier-Bacht, Chalkedon II 373-375; 
Grousset, Hist, de VArm. 268. — Without the benefit of the correct chronology of the 
history and rulers of Iberia at this period (for which cf. my Iberia), all these works fail to 
appreciate the Iberian side of the event and its context with the political and religious 
history of the rest of Christendom. — The sources for the rupture, in addition to those 
in the dossier of the B! , are John Katholikos 10; Moses of Ka{ankatuk‘ 3.49; Ps. Uxtanes; 
and the passing note in Arsenius 319-320. — For the Albanians cf. the following note. 

336 This excommunication of the Albanians by Abraham supports the evidence of Ar¬ 
senius and Ananias of Mokk‘ ( supra n. 192), who place the end of the Armeno-Albanian 
schism in the katholikate of Abraham’s successor Komitas, as against other historians 
who place it already under Abraham. — Sebeos 33.198 makes mention of the presence of 
the Katholikoi of Iberia and Albania at the Council of the Royal Porte (614/616; supra 
at n. 193); they are represented as still adhering, together with many Armenian bishops 
of the Roman zone, to Chalcedon. The third year of Komitas, in which, according to 
Ananias of Mokk‘, Albania submitted to Armenia, was precisely the year 614. Sebeos, 
however, says nothing of the Albanian Katholikos’ conforming to Monophysitism, so that 
it is more likely that this happened after the Council. The Iberian Katholikos, who like¬ 
wise did not conform, must have been Kyrion I. This seems indicated in Juan§er’s part 
of the HVG, where the next Katholikos after ‘ Bartholomew' is mentioned only under 
Adarnase I (627-630/4; cf. my Iberia 201-203); A 147 = M 197. 
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Armenian Church-embracing temporal entity against that Empire appear 
to be equivalent to a rejection of Catholicism. The adoption of a Monophysite 
creed at the second Council of Dvin, in 555, marks thus the birth of the 
national Armenian Church. But the Roman Empire was by its nature com¬ 
mitted to continual attempts at re-annexing both Armenia and that Church. 
The five reunions, resulting from these attempts, between the largely de- 
Catholicized Armenians and the Byzantines, who were being gradually de- 
Catholicized, proved increasingly unsuccessful — and what indeed was to hold 
together a nation-determined Christian body and a polity-determined one, 
save the bonds of that universal unity which had been rejected by the one 
and was about to be rejected by the other? —■ until the last reunion was so 
ephemeral as to pass well-nigh unnoticed. The non-Christian overlords of 
Armenia, on the other hand, patronized her national Church. If the Iranian 
empire was, as it were, the midwife which helped it at birth, the Caliphate 
was the nurse which fostered its growth to maturity. In the eighth century, 
the whole of Armenia had been consolidated under the Caliph’s rule, and 
that enabled the Armenian Church to quell the separatist tendencies (and 
consequently Chalcedonite sympathies) of its dependencies of Albania and 
Siunia. 

And now, with their religious autonomy made safe from Byzantium, the 
Armenians showed less interest in the doctrinal trends which had been opera¬ 
tive in the achieving of that autonomy. In this they resembled the Byzan¬ 
tines of a somewhat later date, who, their separation from Rome once ac¬ 
complished, ceased to engage in doctrines formally discordant with Catholic 
faith. So, at the Council of Manazkert, in 726, the Armenian Church appears 
to have displayed a doctrinal aloofness that concerned Monophysitism, both 
Julianist and Severian, almost no less than Chalcedon and the Tome of Leo. 337 

Not all the Armenians, however, chose what has been termed in this essay 
the second ideological alternative derived from the Byzantine heritage; some 

337 Inglisian, in Grillmeier-Bacht, Chalkedon II 383-387; Tournebize, Armenie 395: 
Hist. pol. ret. 388-395; Brehier, ‘ Le derniers H6raclides... (668-715) * and ‘ La vie de l'figlise 
byzantine de Maurice k Constantin V, * in Fliche-Martin, Hist, de V&glise V 203-204, 484- 
485. Despite Armenian aloofness, the comprehensiveness of the canons of the Council 
of 726, in which six Syrian Jacobite bishops took part, was such as to allow the affirma¬ 
tion of the Armeno-Jacobite doctrinal unity. The re-affirmed anti-Chalcedonism of the 
Katholikos John IV (718-729) was in part due to the anti-Byzantine implications of the 
Saracen policy of Smbat VI Bagratuni (Br6hier, loc. cit.) t while the new attitude towards 
Monophysitism, represented by the same Katholikos and by Xosrovik the Translator, was a 
manifestation of what Fr. Inglisian has called ' Armenian neo-Chalcedonism * or Armenian 
parallel to neo-Chalcedonism (Inglisian, 399-412, 383-387). This new attitude was a far 
cry from that of the Council of 555. The five reunions, for all their lack of success, may 
have contributed to this change, but even more so the fact that, as the need to affirm 
Armenian distinctness from the Byzantines ceased, the similar need with regard to the 
Jacobites must have become more apparent. 
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still remained, in the Empire and in Georgia, who did not acquiesce in the 
nationalization of their Christianity. Of this, the existence of the historical 
tradition which the Narratio de rebus Armeniae and the allied texts represent 
is one of the proofs. But, in eschewing the second alternative, they did not 
escape the Byzantine legacy, for they followed, instead, the first one. In lieu 
of national Christianity, they accepted Imperial Christianity, which Byzantine 
lessons in societal monism had made them equate with Catholic Christianity. 
However, this Imperial Christianity was itself succumbing to the forms of 
an Empire-determined Church; and this was in the end to make of it a body 
that was exactly similar to the nation-determined Church of Armenia. 

What was true of a minority among the Armenians, was equally true of 
all the Georgians. 338 Whatever the conception of a Kyrion I, most of them 
clung to the Emperor’s religion and it mattered little to them whether it 
happened to hinge on Chalcedon or on the Henotikon. While the Armenians 
escaped the Empire, by resorting to Monophysitism, the Georgians, together 
with the Empire, still held to Catholicity. But soon, the definitive forma¬ 
tion of the Imperial Church placed the Byzantine world outside the supra¬ 
national and supra-political unity of the Catholic Church; the Georgians, 
as members of that world, subsequently followed the new body away from 
the ancient unity; and, then, took part in the parcelling out of that Imperial 
Church into so many phyletic fragments. 

Additional Notes 

A. Caesaropapists , ‘ Politiques , ’ Catholics , and Clericalists 

(cf. supra at n. 27) 

The two chief currents in Byzantine Christianity may be called Caesaro¬ 
papists (or Politiques) and Catholics; for a summary cf. M. Jugie, Le schisme 
byzantin (Paris 1941) Chapter 1 : * Les causes du schisme byzantin et ses pre¬ 
mieres manifestations jusqu’a Photius ' and Chapter 2: ‘ Les forces unionistes 
opposees aux tendences s^paratistes, ' pp. 3-100. Catholic resistance to civil 
interference in matters religious constituted a powerful current from St. Atha¬ 
nasius to St. Theodore of Studion; it opposed the caesaropapistic current 
headed by the Court ecclesiastics, on whom Caesar could always rely for sup¬ 
port of his politico-dogmatic wanderings. But this Catholic opposition to Caesar 
was in time succeeded by one caused by factors which can hardly be described 
as Catholic. At first, that new opposition came from a current in the Byzantine 


338 In 1008, Eastern Georgia (Iberia) and Western Georgia (at first Colchis-Lazica; then 
independent of the Empire in the 790’s as Abasgia; and subsequently Imeretia) were dy- 
nastically united to form the Kingdom of Georgia. Only after that event may one correctly 
speak of a ' King of Georgia * or ‘ Church of Georgia ’; however, the Katholikos continued 
officially to be styled ' of Iberia * (k‘art‘lisa kaVolikoz ); cf. supra n. 254; for the Katho- 
likoi of Abasgia, supra n. 148. — In the historical context, examined above, the unanimous 
Iberian rejection of Monophysitism under Kyrion I sjipuld not appear as unaccountable 
as it did to Fr, Akinean (Kiwrion 224). 
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Church which replaced the old Catholic current. As the numerous lapses of 
that body into periods of separation from Rome and into doctrinal trends at 
variance with Catholicism recurred, they brought about a gradual de-Catholi- 
cizing of Byzantine Christianity. With that, the old Catholic current was passing 
into one which may be described as merely clericalist. It was after Iconoclasm 
that the transformation became unmistakable. This new trend quite sub¬ 
mitted to the tendency to determine the spiritual by the temporal, for, like 
the Politiques, it accepted the idea of an Imperial Church (cf. supra at n. 29). 
The difference between the two currents was now simply the following. The 
Clericalists, though oblivious of the primacy of the spiritual, insisted on the 
supremacy of the clerical; though their Church might be an Empire-determined 
one, they meant to govern it in their own way, occasionally even asserting 
their superiority to the civil authority. They may be described as caesaro- 
papists in spite of Caesar. The Politiques , on the other hand, with a perhaps 
less passionate interest in matters ecclesiastical, as ever followed Caesar in 
all things. Given the premises, their position was more consistent. Photius 
was a Politique ; Ignatius and, especially, Cerularius were Clericalists. Before 
the Court ceased, with Iconoclasm, to dabble in doctrinal speculations which 
were incompatible with the Catholic Faith, the Politiques might either follow 
Caesar's religious policy to the point of breaking with the Church, or else re¬ 
main as a third party, officially Catholic, yet ever ready for a compromise. 

To call the two chief currents, as does Fr. Dvornik ( The Photian Schism , 
cf. 1-38), ‘ Moderates ’ and * Extremists, ’ would seem to judge the situation 
by its most superficial appearances. The same author's attempt (ibid. 5-8) 
to explain the struggle between these two Church factions, at the time of Pho¬ 
tius, by its presumed connection with the strife between the Circus parties of 
old, does not strike one as convincing. For reasons adduced in the present 
study, the Christian-monistic tension, of which that between the Clericalists 
and the Politiques was an unheroic survival, had been inherent in Byzantine 
Christianity. The violence which accompanied that tension, whether in con¬ 
nection with Arius, with Dioscorus, or with Photius, was inseparable from it. 
That tension was wholly distinct from the struggle of (and within) the Circus 
parties — a most complex phenomenon in Byzantine history, on which it is 
perhaps as yet too early to pass sweeping judgements. As is clear, however, 
from one of the most serious recent studies: A. P. D'jakonov, * Vizantijskie 
dimy i fakcii (ra pegn) v V-VII vv., ' Vizantifskij Sbornik (Moscow/Leningrad 
1945) 144-227, this struggle involved not only religious, but especially social, 
political, and economic factors, for which religious considerations often served 
as mere slogans (ibid. esp. 187-203). The occasional coincidence of the two 
tensions on the question of heresy vs. orthodoxy, or of their superficial cha¬ 
racteristics, cannot, I submit, be taken to imply their identity. (For the Circus 
parties cf. also N. Pigulevskaja, Vizantija i Iran na rubeie VI i VII vekou 
[Moscow/Leningrad 1946] 129-164.) 

Later, the Emperors were to meet opposition from still another quarter. 
Before the fall of the Empire, its societal monism underwent a change of 
emphasis. The once multi-national polity was in its Palaeologan phase re¬ 
duced practically to a Greek city-State. With the vestiges of the Imperial 
structure on the verge of extinction, Greek nationality appeared as the sole 
vital temporal element in it. So it was now definitively in its ethnic — phyletic 
— rather than in its political aspect that the temporal continued to determine 
the spiritual. What had been an Imperial Church became a national Church, 
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Hence the popular rejection of all the attempts at reunion with Home on the 
part of the Emperors themselves and of a section of the intellectual Hite. 
Orthodoxy was no longer the Emperor's thing; it was a phyletic thing. This, 
too, was a caesaropapism in spite of Caesar. 

B. Caesarea and the Armenian Church 
(cf. supra at n. 72) 

Gelasius of Cyzicus ( EccI. Hist. ed. G. Loeschcke and M. Heinemann in GCS 
28 [Leipzig 1918] 2.28.5) shows that the jurisdiction of St. Leontius of Caesarea 
in Cappadocia (consecrator of St. Gregory of Armenia; supra at n. 68) extended 
to Lesser and Greater Armenia (cf. Tournebize, Hist. pol. rel. 57 for a refu¬ 
tation of Ormanian's attempt to explain away this piece of evidence). From 
the letters of St. Basil himself we learn that he was approached by a certain 
Faustus, bringing to him King Pap's letter and asking to be consecrated bishop. 
When, however, St. Basil first required testimonial letters from the Bishop of 
Nicopolis in Lesser Armenia and other (Armenian) bishops, Faustus departed 
scornfully and repaired to St. Basil's enemy, Anthimius, Bishop of Tyana 
( Ep. 121, to Theodotus, Bishop of Nicopolis, PG 32.541 = ed. Deferrari LCL 
2.250. In the sentences: 0avarog ygappara £%cov rjxe ngog rjpag [rov] nana , 
ibid., and C bavarov, rov avvovra r(p nana, Ep. 120 PG 540 = Deferrari 246- 
248, the last word should, of course, be capitalized, being the King of Ar¬ 
menia's name, which Ammianus Marcellinus, 27.12; 30.1, gives as ‘Para'; 
for King Pap, cf. P. Asdourian, Die politischen Beziehungen zwischen Arme- 
nien und Rom [Venice 1911] 157; Grousset, Hist, de VArm. 143-152. It is to 
be regretted that the LCL translation should have rendered the King's name 
as ‘the pope’ and ‘a pope,’ 248 n. 2, 249, 251). — Anthimius (who claimed 
to be Metropolitan of Cappadocia II, cf. R. Janin, ‘ Anthime de Tyane, ’ DHGE 
3 [1924] 534) consecrated Faustus; and he became chief bishop of Armenia in 
place of St. Basil's appointee Cyril {Ep. 120 PG 540 = Deferrari 246-248; 
Ep. 121, loc. cit.; Ep. 122 PG 542 = Deferrari 252. That Faustus became 
chief bishop in place of Cyril is the only possible meaning of xai rep rdncp x ei ~ 
Qorovrjoag rov ... KvgihXov, for Basil obviously did not expect his candidate 
to be consecrated by Anthimius of Tyana). — St. Basil did not admit Faustus 
to his communion (Ep. 122 loc. cit.); according to him, the latter's consecration 
was a breach of ancient discipline (ibid.), which made Armenia replete with 
dissension (Ep. 120 loc. cit.). For St. Basil's earlier activity in connection with 
the Armenian Church, following the re-establishment of Roman control there 
by the Emperor Valens (c. 370; cf. Grousset 145), cf., e.g., G. Reilly, Imperium 
and Sacerdotium according to St. Basil the Great (Washington 1945) 120-122. 

There is of course the question of whether the Faustus of the above letters 
and the Yusik of the historian Faustus (supra, at n. 71) are one and the same 
person. The historian, at the beginning of Chap. 29 of Bk. 3, calls Yusik bishop, 
as though he had received his consecration before his appointment to the 
headship of the Armenian Church. With the Faustus of the letters, on the 
other hand, it was a question of obtaining the episcopal dignity (ixeigordvrjos, 
Ep. 120 loc. cit.; Ep. 122, loc. cit.; yeveadai inloxonov, Ep. 121 loc . cit * etc.). 
It is possible, however, that Yusik and Faustus were one and the same person; 
that the historian Faustus calls Yusik bishop by anticipation only; and that 
St. Basil imposed the prohibition to consecrate other bishops upon Faustus 
after the consecration by Anthimius (Tournebize, Hist. pol. rel . 488-491, con- 
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siders Yusik distinct from Faustus). Faustus the historian no doubt exagge¬ 
rates when he implies the unanimous support St. Basil’s attitude received 
in Armenia: the fact remains that Yusik, or Faustus, continued as chief bishop 
of Armenia. 

The Greek List of the Katholikoi also relates Caesarea’s interdiction to con¬ 
secrate bishops upon the death of St. Nerses (G 403; cf. G 99). The restoration 
of the Gregorid house in the headship of the Armenian Church, in the person 
of St. Nerses’ son St. Isaac, brought about a resumption of normal relations 
between the mother-Church of Caesarea and the daughter-Church of Armenia. 
The List of the Katholikoi expressly states that St. Isaac received the power 
to consecrate bishops in Armenia (ibid.). This is borne out by the fact that 
at his removal, in 427/428 (cf. supra at n. 85), another interdiction of Caesarea 
to consecrate bishops was addressed to the prelates who had replaced him ( Nar - 
ratio § 31-33, 65-66; Greek List ibid.; Katholikos Arsenius 319; cf. G 99 and 
supra at n. 88). When Nestorian propaganda was spreading in Armenia, soon 
after the Council of Ephesus, and the Armenian bishops were warned against 
it, they, together with St. Isaac (who, though deposed, continued to exercise 
an unofficial leadership in the Armenian Church; cf. supra n. 89), addressed 
themselves to the Patriarch of Constantinople for instruction ( supra at n. 101). 
This appeal was directed to Constantinople as to an authority above Ar¬ 
menia’s immediate superior, Caesarea; for by the end of the fourth century, 
Constantinople had come to exercise patriarchal rights over the latter (cf. 
J.-R. Palanque, * Les m£tropoles ecclesiastiques k la fin du iv e si&cle,' in 
Fliche-Martin, Hist, de VEglise III [Paris 1947] 441-442, cf. 445). 

This was, however, one of the two last gestures of loyalty to the Byzantine 
Church, and it was due no doubt to the prestige of St. Isaac. The official heads 
of the Armenian Church, on the other hand, were obliged by the Court of 
Ctesiphon to refrain from Byzantine contacts (supra at n. 88). The other, 
and final, gesture of loyalty, to the Byzantine Church, but not to the Church 
Universal, was the acceptance of the Henotikon in 505/506 (supra at n. 107); 
but it was made possible by the war between the Great King Kava<5 I and 
the Emperor Anastasius I (502-506; cf. supra n. 106) in which the success was 
rather with the latter. These two events notwithstanding, the Narratio regards 
the deposition of St. Isaac as the beginning of the Armenian schism (supra at 
n. 88). — In view of these facts of Armenian history between the Conversion 
and 427/428, it is extremely difficult to see how an Armenian scholar could 
have written that ‘the consecration, which he [St. Gregory] received at Cae¬ 
sarea, by no means indicated subordination, nor an hierarchic dependence 7 
or that at no period has the see of Caesarea ... exercised any authority or 
jurisdiction in Armenia properly so called ’ (Ormanian, The Church of Armenia 
14, 16). 
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